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The characters and situations 
‘n this story are entirely fac- 


tual. Any references to living 


persons are purely intentional. 


é Scene I—Turret lathe department, Reda Pump 
Co., Bartlesville, Oklahoma. A. Artunoff, Vice 
a President and General Manager speaks: 
“Nine high-speed Warner & Swasey Turret 
Lathes run 24 hours a day in our plant—the 
oldest is 7 years old. To date, we have spent 

only $2.35 for repair parts.” 


Scene II—The shop of the Oil City Brass Works, 
Beaumont, Texas. Turret Lathe operator 
Coleman, turning Bronzoid Bushings, boring 
straight within .0005 for a length of 7%". Shop 
superintendent George Bryant, is talking to 
L. M. Cole, a Warner & Swasey field engineer: 
“We produce exactly 100% more on the new 
Warner& Swasey than under former method.” 


Scene III]—English Electric Co., Ltd., at St. 
Catharines, Ontario, Canada. Here high-grade 
cast iron cartridges are made—a very accurate 
job—outside diameter held to +.001, a hole 

in the head held to +.0004. “Nice going,” 
says Foreman Sharpe, checking the job, “we 
| have increased production 100% since 
transferring the job from an old machine 
to a new No. § Universal 
Warner & Swasey.” 


4 WAR N E R If your manufacturing proc- 
esses include metal turning, 
install new, modern Warner 


& 
S W A S E Y & Swasey Turret Lathes. You 


can then produce profitable 


Turret Lathes pictures, like the above, right 
in your own plant. 
Cleveland 
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PICTURE OF A MAN 
CROSSING A BRIDGE 


We've all heard of that 
famous bridge — the one 
that some people try tocross 
before they get to it. Fret, 
Worry & Fear built it and 
did a bad job. It’s wobbly... 
and it never gets anybody 
anywhere. 

There’s another bridge— 
Confidence—that is strong- 
ly engineered to carry heavy 
loads. Confidence sailed our 
pioneer forefathers across 
the turbulent Atlantic. Con- 
fidence helped our grand- 
fathers extend the stubborn 
frontier—and made ours the 
strongest and most abund- 
ant land on Earth today. 
Confidence is ready now to 
take America further still. 
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THIS 
BUSINESS WEEK 


REPORTING ON THE REPORT 


IN THE FIRST TWO DAYS OF THIS 
requests came in for nearly two tho 
reprints of the special report in 
week’s issue, “Public Relations for | 
try.” For the benefit of late comers, 
repeat the reprint offer: single cop 
the 16-page report are available wit 
charge to all Business Week rea 
additional copies up to 100 will be | 
at 10¢ apiece; for those compani 
associations which desire to distr 
large numbers of the reprints, a 
cial price will be made based on p 
ing costs. 

The charge for extra copies, by 
way, has its origin in the law of fina 
self-preservation. Business Week's 
report to executives, presented in 
Jan. 23, 1937 issue, was also on the 
ject of public relations—and called 
38,000 reprints. 

Business Week has been something 
a pioneer in reporting to executives 
public relations—though the subject 
lately become fashionable. In the « 
*30s we first began to feel that the 
job facing American business was 
of selling itself, as well as its product 
to the public. We're not claiming cre 
for popularizing the idea—such events 
the General Motors strike did the jol 
but we do feel that we have made s 
stantial contributions to understand 
of the problem and the technique 
meeting it. 











THE SUBJECT GROWS 


Tue surkiest of these contributions, 
course, have been the two special 
ports—and a third on the kindred s 
ject of industrial relations. But px 
haps more important is the week-t 
week coverage of new developments that 
come along to complicate the problen 
and the week-to-week reporting of new 
methods which big and little companies 
are finding to make “the people like 
them.” 

In this issue is no special report. But 
no executive who is aware that public 
relations begin in the plant will want to 
miss “Auto Men Face Seniority Issue,” 
page 30, which highlights a labor pro! 
lem perplexing to industrialists in ever 
line, and the weekly “Labor Angles” on 
pages 32 and 33. 





A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


HOW MUCH 


DEPENDs on understanding of this impor 
tant matter of public relations is mad 
clear by Dr. Virgil Jordan, president of 
the National Industrial Conferenc« 
Board, in his contributed “Editoriall) 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY Se eee a 
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100,000 whirling dervishes 


... depend on lubrication 


From 2186 points, Texaco helps 
solve the lubrication problems 
of the Spinning Industry 


Fast-moving spindles present one type of lubrication problem. 

Heavy machinery calls for another, different kind of lubrication. 

Whatever your lubrication need ...in any industry ... you'll find 

a nearby Texaco Representative ready to help you find savings in 

lubrication costs, maintenance, power. The convenient nearness of 

Texaco’s 2186 warehousing points brings important stockkeeping 
economies. Try Texaco teamwork. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY in 48 States. 











ASPHALT TILE was 
A WISE CHOICE. THIS 
FLOOR MADE THE ROOM! 


BETTER STILL, 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


MADE THE FLOOR... 
IT WILL WEAR! 


ANOTHER OF THE HUNDREDS of beautiful dec- 
orative designs possible with durable J-M 
Asphalt Tile Flooring. 


More than “just a catalog,” this full- 
color J-M Book shows how you can 
have a durable, quiet and resilient 
floor surprisingly inexpensively. You'll 
find new ideas for cheerful, attractive 
floors for stores, hotels, restaurants, 
schools, offices . . . restful designs for 
churches and hospitals. And the beau- 
tiful natural-color illustrations of the 
many attractive patterns enable you 
to visualize your own ideas in color 
and design. You'll find the J-M As- 
phalt Tile brochure helpful as a ref- 
erence book. For your free copy, 
write Johns-Manville, BW-10, 22 East 
40th Street, New York City, N.Y. 


+M ASPHALT TILE is sold only by Approved 
Johns-Manville Flooring Contractors. There 
is one near you . . . consult the Classified 
Telephone Book under “Flooring.” The J-M 
insignia marks his name. 


JM JOHNS-MANVILLE 


ASPHALT TILE FLOORING 


| still: elimination of the 
| brake shoe with substitution of a disc 
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NEW BUSINESS 





CHIMNEY SWEEP, NEW STYLE 


Tecuno.ocy, which helped to extin- 
guish the chimney sweep, may aid in the 
revival of his ancient profession. L. 
Logan Lewis, chief engineer of the Car- 


| rier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., revealed the 


likelihood in addressing the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Chiefs, at 
New Orleans. Owners of air condition- 
ing systems are calling for service men 
who are familiar with the art of clean- 
ing ducts, he declared. A new type of 
sweep is developing in answer to the 
demand. 


ZEPHYR NO, 9 

SINCE THE FIRST ZEPHYR TRAIN flashed 
across an astonished countryside in 
1934 these speedsters have been vastly 
improved. The Burlington Lines have 
ordered their ninth stainless steel train 
from the Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. Some new features are: 
a sound-proofed diesel and generator 
under each car to supply it indepen- 
dently with light, air conditioning, and 
heat, whether the train is moving or 
traditional 


between wheels to which braking force 
will be applied; indirect fluorescent 
illumination; an improved power unit 
to be built by the Electro-Motive 
Corp. 


FUTURE FOR COAL ASHES? 

INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH is trying to elim- 
inate the handicap of ash residue, un- 
der which coal has lost ground to com- 
peting fuels. Commercial uses for an- 
thracite ash are among the possibili- 
ties being explored by the fellowship 
of Anthracite Industries, Inc., at Mel- 
lon Institute, Pittsburgh. Experiments 
seek to learn whether there is a fu- 
ture cash market for the ashes as a 
soil conditioner and as ingredients for 
building blocks, insulation material, 


colored tiles, soaps. 


AIR LINE RATE CUT 

ONE OF THE BEST-KNOWN METHODS for 
increasing volume is to reduce prices. 
American Airlines applies the principle 
to sky travel by cutting passenger 
fares between many points, effective 
Sept. 25. Sample reductions are $1.90 
between New York and Detroit, $2.80 
between New York and Oklahoma 
City. Competing lines are expected to 
follow suit. 


SCIENCE LOOKS AT LIQUOR 
THe Liquor INDusTRY, reborn in tumult 


| and advancing against continuous at- 


tacks, received with stoicism Mon- 
day’s announcement that the American 


| Association for the Advancement of 
‘Science plans a “thorough, unbiased 


and strictly scientific investiga 

the problems related to the cont 

alcoholic beverages and to seek so 

through a program of unprejudi: 

search and education.” The st 

considered as important as th 

ready made by the organizati 

cancer, tuberculosis, leprosy, s\ 

and mental diseases. Whether 

turn out to be favorable or unf 
able to the industry, the finding 
be “published without prejudice.’ 
scientists hold that complete and 
emotional facts are necessary t: 
intelligent solution. 


PLANS CO-OP REFINERY 

Keep AN EYE on the cooperativ: 
new project in the field is a 3,000 
petroleum refinery planned by the ( 
sumers Cooperative 
northwest Kansas. Headquarters 
North Kansas City, Mo. Plant is 
pected to operate entirely on Ka: 
crude and to supply a third of 
cooperative’s gasoline outlets. Pr 


Association 


nents are sure of success since, as 
pointed out, “the outlets are alr 
there and demand is waiting.” Wi! 
retail margins narrowing, the co-o; 
follows the lead of big oil compani 
by seeking its profits in refining and 
transportation. It may go into prod 
tion later. 


RUBBER SAVED THE TREES 
Some 6,000 TREES, whose cavities had 
been plugged with rubber, withsto 
the equinoctial hurricane which sw: 
New England last month. Tree surgeons 
expect the test to increase demand 
for this type of filling. Pioneer work 
in developing rubber for tree therapy 
was performed by tree experts 
collaboration with the B. F. Goodri 
Co. laboratories. 


TELEVISION’S PROGRESS 

New Yorx’s two highest towers \ 
brate these days with television activ 
ity. National Broadcasting is installing 
a new antenna for its transmitter atop 
the Empire State Building; on the 72nd 
and 73rd floors of the Chrysler Towe: 
Columbia Broadcasting is_ spending 
$150,000 to put in its new $500,000 
transmitter. (Height is vital since the 
horizon line marks the limit of recep 
tion.) Meanwhile, under the blessing 
of a Federal Communications Commis 
sion examiner, General Electric pro 
ceeds with plans for four experimental! 
television broadcast stations. They call 
for high-powered aural and visual trans 
mitters at Albany, N. Y., and Bridge 
port, Conn., and two small stations a! 
GE’s Schenectady plant. Total con 
struction costs of the four are estimated 
at $360,000. 
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~ WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





WASHINGTON (Business Week 
Bureau) —Growing pressure to in- 
sure industrial peace, more em- 
ployment, and better business will 
be applied by President Roosevelt. 
Peace between the A.F.L. and the 
C.1.0., between employers and 
workers, and between business and 
government is the threefold objec- 
tive. The first move in the cam- 
paign was made in an inspired 
story carefully fed to the press this 
week at Hyde Park. 


SABER-RATTLING FROWNED ON 


Busrvess is warned that it must stop 
sniping at the government—stop inspir- 
ing fears with exaggerated rumors about 
what the government will do. 

The 7-TVA scheme was used as an 
illustration of the alleged misrepresen- 
tation. This is tantamount to an admis- 
sion. for whatever it’s worth, that the 
Administration will not push this 
George Norris dream next session, but 
it doesn’t imply abandonment of re- 
gional planning set-ups. 


PUSH BUSINESS-LABOR PEACE 


No reLaxine of the government’s de- 
termination to police business is in- 
tended. The one sop to business is that 
the Administration wants to rid it of 
its labor troubles, provided business will 
do the right thing, as the New Deal sees 
it, by labor. 

Hence, while there is no indication 
that the government will check demands 
by labor with respect to wages and 
hours, there is the definite pledge that 
if business is generous about this, the 
government will do everything possible 
to rid it of the plague of labor strife. 


IS BUSINESS BENES? 
Ar present, the New Deal is inclined 
to liken the business situation to the 
recent crisis in Europe; and the Presi- 
dent wants business to be guided by the 
diplomatic settlement of that crisis. 
There is no hint as to which side 
business is supposed to represent in the 
analogy that was officially conveyed to 
the press, but one Washington impres- 
sion is that, in Roosevelt’s eyes, busi- 
ness is acting like ex-President Benes of 
Czechoslovakia and should surrender 
its economic freedom to the New Deal, 
yielding the Sudeten area of wages, 
hours, and union privileges without so 
many harsh and inflammatory state- 
ments. New Dealers wouldn't be in- 
clined to carry the analogy that far. 


REARMAMENT GOES ON 


Tue Preswent would be elated if 
European nations should respond to 





this country’s general willingness to talk 
over international problems. Similarly, 
he would be much gratified by any fav- 
orable reaction to Sumner Welles’s sug- 
gestion for a collective reduction in 
armaments. But neither one nor the 
other is expected to bear fruit. They 
simply keep peace-loving Uncle Sam’s 
record straight. 

The attitude in Washington can best 
be expressed as armed optimism that 
peace will prevail for a time. It is ap- 

















fem 
HE WASHINGTON OFFICIAL par- 
ticularly interested in President 
Roosevelt’s peace proposals to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor convention 
(page 16) is Donald Wakefield Smith 
(above), recently reappointed to the 
National Labor Relations Board over the 
AF.L.’s bitter protest. The federation’s 
quarrel with the Labor Board is one 
of the things that Mr. Roosevelt would 
like to have settled before Congress 
meets—and his appointee comes up for 
confirmation. 





parent that last week’s stark threat of 
war will spur armament building as a 
means of allaying fear of conflict. In 
this country strong isolationist senti- 
ment will serve to boost preparedness. 


FOR COMPLIANCE, NOT QUIBBLING 


“Notninc but a minimum wage is 
involved.” This sums up the attitude 
toward the wage-hour law which Ad- 
ministrator Andrews is quietly trying 
to build up among employers in the 
hope that most business men will com- 
ply rather than quibble about whether 
or not they are covered by the law. 


At bottom, Andrews doesn’t regard 
the question of interstate commerce 
as of any permanent importance. He 
assumes that all employment eventual 
ly will be covered by either federal 
or state laws. 

Complaints of non-compliance with 
the law effective Oct. 24 will be 
handled at the outset by a skeleton 
staff of 50 field men and, as fast as 
they are appointed, by regional direc- 
tors in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Richmond, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Houstor, Denver, and San Fran- 


cisco, 


TO SIDESTEP NLRB 
To avomw compLications with the 
National Labor Relations Board, An 
drews would like to see Sec. 7 of the 
wage-hour law amended. This section 
sets up an exemption from the re- 
quired payment of time-and-a-half for 
overtime prov ided agreement is reached 
with unions certified by the Labor Re 
lations Board that employees won't be 
worked over 2,000 hours a vear 

The catch is that most union agree- 
ments never come before the board 
Consequently, unless some special pro- 
cedure is set up, only in exceptiot al 
cases could employers take advantage 
of the exception. 


WAGE-HOUR BRIEFS 


ANDREWS DOESN'T THINK THAT BANKING 
comes under the law . . . The staff had 
its first meeting the other dav. Many 
didn’t know each other. The Adminis 
trator said: “I'm Andrews.” Wool 
is not included in the proceeding for 
fixing a minimum wage in the textile 
industry. So what? One question is 
how much wool can be mixed with cot- 
ton, rayon, or silk if the producing mill 
is still to be classified as a cotton, silk, 
or rayon mill? 


ARNOLD HAS OWN IDEAS 


AssisTaNtT ATTORNEY GENERAL ARNOLD 
will not rely upon the findings of the 
National Economic Committee for 
“clarification” of the anti-trust laws 
He will present to Congress specific pro 
posals for amendment that come out of 
a “practical” policy of vigorous prose- 
cution. 

Arnold opines that without particular 
cases in mind, Congress will lump all 
sorts of dissimilar situations into one 
law and pursue the hopeless task of ab- 
stract definitions to a futile conclusion 
Arnold doesn’t take issue with the pro- 
cedure of Sen. O’Mahoney’s committee. 
He expects it to be a big help in expos- 
ing the economic results of bad practices 
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You save valuable time. Only 
39%% hours from Chicago to Cali- 
fornia on the “City of Los Angeles” 
and the “City of San Francisco” 


Streamliners. 

~ equipped with the most mod- 

ern safety devices. Every mile 

of the way is guarded by automatic 
“block”’ signals. 


You travel in absolute safety. 
Union Pacific Streamliners are 
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at. You are assured of complete 
7 Al mental and physical rest in 

comfortable Coaches and 

= Pullmans. Smartly appointed 
Club and Lounge Cars are available 
to Pullman passengers. 


You can leisurely enjoy “meals 


¢' that appeal”... fresh foods 
=i of_ highest quality skillfully 
\ “yy 
prepared, and deftly served 
in attractive Dining Cars 


Every Third Day Service 


between Chicago and Los Angeles is 
provided by the “City of Los Angeles” 
. .. between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco by the “City of San Francisco,” 
alternating with the “Forty Niner.” 
Phone local Ticket Office for dates of 
departures from Chicago—Los 
Angeles—San Francisco... and for 
reservations, 


W. S. Basinger, P. T. M. 
Room 642, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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and bring public sentiment to bear on 
Congress to pass the legislation. 


ANTI-TRUST BRIEFS 

HeCKLING OF THE MOVIE MAGNATES by 
Thurman Arnold is hampering their ef- 
forts to negotiate a consent decree with 
the Department of Justice. . . Col. W. J. 
(“Wild Bill”) Donovan, RKO counsel, 
arranged a recent conference at his 
Georgetown home, hoping that the ob- 
streperous anti-trust law chief would 
soften up. ... The Department of Jus- 
tice is running an economic investiga- 
tion of the farm machinery industry to 
spot practices that if illegal can be 
proved to be illegal. 


TOUGH FIGHT FOR WALLACE 


NEXT SESSION’S FARM BILL BATTLE will 
center around one broad question: 
whether to give the 1938 model AAA 
a “fair trial” or substitute a simpler 
program. 

The cost-of-production guarantee on 
domestic consumption proposed in last 
year’s McAdoo-Eicher bill is the most 
likely alternative. (Ten cents a Ib. on 
8,000,000 bales is what the cotton Con- 
gressmen will start shooting for.) Chief 
talking point in its favor is that it would 
get money into the farmers’ pockets 
much more quickly than the present 
involved system of goals, loans, mar- 
keting restrictions, and the like. 

Sec. Wallace is battling for the status 
quo but can’t expect to win 100% sup- 
port. Disgruntled farmers who appear 
on Capitol Hill in January are sure to 
get sympathetic attention from un- 
purged Sen. “Cotton Ed” Smith and 
from Rep. Marvin Jones, whose wheat- 
growing constituents are peeved by the 
40% cut in acreage allotments. 


REORGANIZATION AGAIN 


ANOTHER BATTLE on government re- 
organization is assured. Those who op- 
pose giving the President carte blanche 
to switch and merge commissions and 
bureaus as he deems wise will insist 
on all proposed changes being written 
into the bill. Present indications are 
that he can get a good many of the 
changes he wants, but that he will 
not get the unlimited power he seeks. 


FOOD AND DRUG DRIVE SPUR 


Leeatiy, the new food and drug act 
doesn’t go into effect until next June 25. 
This week, however, it went into prac- 
tical effect when S. E. Massengill, manu- 
facturer of the elixir of sulfanilamide, 
which, it was charged, caused the death 
of some 70 people last year, pleaded 
guilty in U.S. District Court at Green- 
ville, Tenn., to 112 of the 166 counts 
charging him with violation of the pure 
food and drug act. Massengill was fined 
$150 on each count, and the total fine 
of $16,800 was the largest ever assessed 
for a pure food and drug law violation. 











| Running Them Throug!, 


MACHINE METHODS made possi 
PWA’s record of approving nea 
6,000 non-federal projects, 
volving total construction « 
of nearly one and one-third 
lion dollars, in just over 100 da 
Pressed by deadlines writ! 
| into the appropriation act, “H; 


est” Harold Ickes summariz 
| salient facts about each appli: 
tion on a card, had his examini: 
divisions punch holes in it as ea: 
hurdle was passed, ran all t! 
| cards through a machine to pi: 





the daily winners of the grant 








That court victory is certain to in- 
tensify even further the vigorous en- 
forcement drive which the Food and 
Drug Administration has been staging 
for the past three months. 


THIRD TERM SIDELIGHT 


A comMMeENTARY on the wide open 
question of whether President Ro 
velt will seek a third term is provided 
in an anecdote which has just come 
drifting in from Georgia, dating back 
to the decision of Gov. Ed Rivers not 
to run against Sen. George. 

The story goes that Rivers, when 
urged by Roosevelt to run against 
George, told the President that if he 
did, nothing could prevent the elec- 
tion of a lieutenant of ex-Gov. Tal- 
madge as governor. 

If this happened, Rivers said, it was 
a safe prediction that the Georgia 
delegation to the next Democratic con- 
vention would be Talmadge-controlled 
and hence anti-Roosevelt. 


MALIGNING MARINER McADOO 
Lame pucks will be worrying the life 
out of President Roosevelt from now 
on. Already there is growing resentment 
and bitterness. For instance, some of 
the boys already eliminated in the pri- 
maries are asking why McAdoo should 
get a $25,000 a year job heading the 
Dollar Lines, now controlled by the 
Maritime Commission, when he neither 
needs the money nor has any experience 
qualifying him for the job. Incidentally 
the Maritime Commission pays its own 
members only $12,000. 


LATIN AMERICAN TACTICS 


Gossip in Washington has it (1) that 
an imminent breakdown in health wil! 
send Ambassador Josephus Daniels on 
a long vacation out of Mexico; (2) that 
Sec. Hull has sent a sharp note t 
President Cardenas on oil expropriation 
which hasn’t been made public; (3) 
that protection of U.S. capital in Latin 
American countries will be injected 


into the Pan-American Conference at 
Lima in December. 
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PRODUCTION 


Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)....... 2... s seen een nnes 


TRADE 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). . 
*#All Other Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars)... . ~~~... 66. eee ence enee 





71 
42 


$6,574 


Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions).................0045> 





PRICES (Average for the week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).... 1... 6. cece cc ceneneee $.67 
ee 6. vice del eee eehweeeeaeds oncceneses 8.30¢ 
eh, Ce, BOER... ccebecedeseetsesesetecsecuceeves 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.).......... 22... se eeeees 

Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931=100).............. 





10.385¢ 10 


FINANCE 
Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds)................- 





Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily «werage).......... 1.00% 1. 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)....... —% % %- 
203 


Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, mumber).................ss05:- 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 





Other Securities Held, 











* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Week Ended Oct. 1. 





Preceding 
Week Week 


+ Revised. 











BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The Figures 


(New series, see BW—Sep!?' 38.935) 


Week 


Preceding Week 


Month Ago 


Average 


Year Ago 





1933-37 89.9 












*92.3 












90.9 


88.0 













114.5 









#Steel Imget Operation (% of capacity). ............ccccsccceccces 47.9 46.7 
*Automobile Production (Ward’s Reports). ............6655-ceeeeeeee pecae 25,405 20,390 
+Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $3,665 $3,722 
*Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thousands) $11,000 $10,326 
#Electric Power (million kw.-hr.)........... as ; haseseee 2,143 2,147 

1,302 1,229 


Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions). ..............0-seeeeee : $3,599 $4,263 
$6,552 


$.66 
8.25¢ 


.375¢ 


5.75% 6.09; 


00% 
%% 
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Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)......... i 2,597 2,596 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)............. a 2,890 2,740 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks................ 21,240 21,265 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks............ 3,891 3,889 
Security Loans, reporting member banks.................0cccccccccecee 1,225 1,236 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks 9,786 9,803 


reporting member banks............... Te ee 3,213 3,208 








Month 
Ago 
39.9 
22,165 
$3,390 
$8,628 
2,149 


$3,522 
$6,503 


$.67 
8.24¢ 
$36.50 


10.125¢ 


8 Not Available 


5.84°; 
1.00" 
% % 
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2,585 
2,940 
20,861 
3,886 
1,269 
9,444 
3,147 








Year 
Age 
66.1 
44,330 
$2,650 
$7,863 
2,276 
1,599 


55 
$4,233 
$6,520 


$1.11 
8.46. 
$39.81 
12.417¢ 


4.84) 

1.00% 
1% 
163 


2,573 
1,062 
22,026 
4,810 
1,909 
9,034 
2,988 





Average 
1933-37 
51.1 
34,088 } 
$1,925 j 
$6,601 
1,921 
1,323 
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$3,621 ’ 
$5,825 } 








$1.09 ! 
10.86¢ 
$34.01 
9.825¢ 
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These monthly averages 
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re merely simple aver- 
ages of each month’s 
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New Equipment Costs $5,000 
But Each Year It Saves $5,090 


HE Capitol Milling Company, of Los A: 
found that its General Electric motor and « 












equipment paid for itself in the first year—a 1 






cent annual return on an expenditure of app 
mately $5,000. 


Successful operation was assured by a careful stuc 







the problem in this mill and by a wise selection of 






suitable motors and control. Totally enclosed mo: 





designed for safe, continuous operation in hazar 






dust conditions, were chosen. Controls were interlox 






to regulate the sequence of operations and arran 






if any one motor should shut down, to disconnect 






motors. Such provisions prevent expensive clogging of 






the mill. 






The experience of this company, in seeking to reduce 






costs of production through wise changes in equip- 






ment, is typical of that of progressive managem 






throughout industry. First, there was a thorough 






vestigation of the opportunity for saving moncy 






improving operations. Next, the proposed changes 






were discussed with engineers of long experience. Th 






prompt action was taken in making changes that 






would accomplish the desired results. 






Dependability is diffi- Possibly some of your manufacturing operations can h 
cult to include in spec- speeded up, made safer, more uniform, and less cost]; 


ifications, but easy to through the wise use of electric equipment. If so, your 
obtain if you insist on factory will be in a better position to serve your ci 
General Electric equip- 
ment, 







omers and to reduce costs and thus to meet competiti 





more profitably. 






Our application engineers will be glad to discuss wit! 






you, or with your consulting engineers, the soluti 






of your problem. General Electric, Schenectady, N 







THIS IS NO. 82 IN A SERIES RELATING SOME OF THE OUTSTANDING RESULTS OBTAINED BY 
THE PROPER APPLICATION OF THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Rapid recovery of the market, steady advance of the index of 


business activity, and improvement in carloadings and automo- 


bile output all point the direction of recovery. 


FTER A MONTH of increasing pre- 

occupation with the possibility 

of war, the attention of business 
this week turned back to the domestic 
scene. So far as American finance and 
business were concerned, the Central 
European problem was as good as set- 
tled on a basis of peace, whatever prob 
lems remained to be ironed out in de- 
tail. In five trading sessions the New 
York stock market recovered practi- 
cally the whole ground lost in the Sep- 
tember crisis, and the first week in Oc- 
tober found it, first pausing to take 
stock of the business outlook in this 
country and then advancing as it found 
the outlook good. 


Index Steadily Up 

In the current week Business Week's 
Index makes its seventh consecutive ad- 
vance, and its thirteenth advance in the 
fifteen weeks since bottom was touched 
in early June. A rather marked lag in 
electric power production, which has 
been in evidence since the hurricane in 
the Northeast, and a drop in steel out- 
put last week (attributed to the war 
scare and made up in this week’s rate 
of activity) have been more than offset 
by increases in the other components. 


Automotive Stimulus 


\utomobiles and freight carloadings 
showed the most improvement last 
week, and the outlook is for further 
gains in both groups. As more and more 
of the plants swing into new-model pro- 
duction, there is no reason to fear that 
the upward trend in automobile output 
which finally began two weeks ago will 
be seriously interrupted in the near fu- 
ture. The new models are apparently 
being well received, and general busi- 
ness should be able to count on the 
motor industry for a stimulus such as it 
provided in the 1935-37 revival. 


Carloadings Brighter 


Carloadings in the last quarter of 
1958, aceording to the forecast just 
made by the shippers’ advisory boards 
throughout the country, will be about 
3.6°> below the year before, as against 


the declines of approximately 20% 
shown in each of the last few weeks. 
Although this happy statistical contrast 





In the Outlook 


To Most Derroir BUSINESS MEN, 
until this week, the name “Mer- 
cury” meant only New York 
Central's de luxe streamliner op- 
erating between the automobile 
capital and Cleveland. 

This week, the name took on a 
new and vital significance. From 
now on, “Mercury” means the 
new Ford car. Official announce- 
ment of the new model by Presi- 
dent Edsel Ford this Thursday 
was no surprise in informed auto- 
motive circles, for during the past 
several weeks the rumor has been 
going the rounds (BW—Sep24°38, 
p17) that this year Ford would 
bring out a car in the lower me- 
dium-price range—meaning just 
above the de luxe Ford V-8 and 
just under $1,000—to compete 
with Buick, Dodge, Pontiac, 
Nash, Studebaker, Hudson, and 
Oldsmobile. As a matter of fact, 
the trade actually expected the 
Mercury last year for at that time 
reports were current that tools 
for its production had been pur- 
chased. 

The addition to the line will 
provide the company and its deal- 
ers with cars in five price classes 
—the Ford “60,” Ford V-8, Mer- 
cury, Lincoln-Zephyr, and Lin- 
coln—thus bracketing virtually 
the entire market. 

Scheduled for presentation just 
before the New York Automobile 
Show opens on Nov. 11, the Mer- 
cury will boast a V-8 motor that 
will assure higher performance 
than any V-8 so far made by 
the Ford Motor Co., hydraulic 
brakes, a 116-in wheelbase, and 
streamlining like that of the 














Lincoln-Zephyr. | 





will be accounted for largely in terms 
of the fact that carloadings fell off 
sharply after Oct. 1 a year ago, it will 
imply an actual continuing increase in 
the rate of shipments this year. If the 
3.6% prediction is borne out, it will 
mean October-December carloadings at 
a seasonally adjusted rate nearly 20° 

better than that of the low point of 
last April and May and about 10° 
better than the improved level of Au- 
gust and September. 


Rail Wage Question 

At the same time that the railroads 
are likely to benefit substantially from 
the rising trend of traffic, they will be 
awaiting the outcome of the wage con- 
troversy. The special board appointed 
by the President is now delving into 
this matter, and the best guess is that 
they will be forced by the logic of the 
situation to recommend a reduction in 
wage rates. This is not unlikely to be 
called a temporary suspension of wage 
increases rather than a reduction in the 
basic rate, it may reach only 5% in- 
stead of the 15% asked by the roads, 
and it will carry no binding force out- 
side of its influence on public opinion. 
Nevertheless, the relief will be welcome, 
if and when it comes. 


Signals Are Favorable 

There is not sufficient evidence in 
sight to speak of a fundamental im- 
provement in the financial situation of 
the railroads, such as would give the 
railroad industry the orders it needs, 
much less such as would put the trans 
portation industry on its feet again. 
But, if present tendencies continue, 
there could be a really significant bet- 
terment. 


Industrial Production Gains 


Industrial production in September, 
as measured by Business Week, was ap- 
proximately 19% above its low of June. 
Thus a substantial recovery has already 
been recorded, amounting to just 30% 
of the total loss in the 1937-38 reces- 
sion. Industrial production is a dynamic 
factor, and the advance in other meas- 
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ures of national economic progress is 
always slower at turning-points from 
the bottom of a depression. One should 
not make the mistake of thinking, how- 
ever, that the other measures are not 
advancing too, or that the improvement 
has been a mere matter of abstract in- 
dexes or perhaps of output of material 
goods without reference to the condition 
of the people. 


Jobs and Payrolls Up 


On the contrary, when the Depart- 
ment of Labor announces the Septem- 
ber figure, manufacturing employment 
will probably show a 10% improvement 
from the low point of last May. Fac- 
tory payrolls, which touched bottom in 
June, may show an increase as great as 
15%, reflecting less short-time work. It 
is unfortunate that these series do and 
must lag behind industrial production 
in the early stages of recovery, but, if 
such a lag did not occur, it would mean 
merely that manufacturing efficiency 
was not increasing, and hence that a 
basic pillar of recovery itself was miss- 
ing. 


Direction Is Clear 


The advance from June to September, 
the current weekly index, and the ac- 
tion of the stock market since the Mu- 
nich conference was first announced, all 
strengthen hopes of a further recovery 
in business. The pace may or may not 
prove to have been too rapid, but the 
direction is clear. 





Self-Rule in Trading 


Security dealers draft plans 
for cooperating with SEC 
in regulating over-the-counter 
markets, 


SeLr-ReGULATION for the country’s se- 
curities dealers on a nation-wide scale 
shortly will become an accomplished 
fact, culminating nearly four years of 
close cooperation between the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission and a 
representative group of leaders in the 
investment field. Organization for self- 
government will head up in the Invest- 
ment Bankers Conference, and detailed 
plans will be ready for final action late 
this month. 

This work started back in the days 
before the investment dealers’ NRA 
code died with the Blue Eagle; it has 
been carried on harmoniously under 
three chairmen of the SEC in long 
hours of conferences; success became 
pretty certain with the adoption of the 
Maloney act by Congress at its last ses- 
sion, and with the appointment of an in- 
vestment banker as head of the SEC 
sub-bureau to administer the law; and 
finally, this week, the Investment Bank- 
ers Conference and the Investment 
Bankers Association (separate organ- 
izations despite large duplication in 
membership) settled the major points 
in organization. 

The Maloney act—as it was finally 
put together by Congressional sponsors, 




















NE OF THE THINGS that have 

stimulated public interest in tele- 
vision in England, and more particularly 
in Germany, has been the practice of 
holding public exhibits to show the lay- 
man how—and how  well—television 
works, Visitors to Radio City, New York, 
can now see behind the scenes of a 
“telecast,” in a special display studio set 


Taking the Public behind the Scenes of a “Telecast” 
























Shown here, an 
R.C.A. engineer focuses his camera on 
an electrically-operated diorama. Going 


up for the purpose. 


into the next room, visitors see the 
diorama’s toy train—a replica of the 
Pennsylvania’s Broadway Limited—move 
across the ground glass screen of a re- 
ceiver. Visitors thus get an accurate idea 
of the fidelity of the reproduction. 


the SEC, and the dealers’ stee: 
mittees—contemplates dealer 
lation along regional lines 
whole thing administered by a 
body. Selection of the nati 
was one of the most import 
in implementing the Maloney 
the I.B.C. has now been chose: 
of both the I.B.A. and LB&., 
ties principally interested. 
Final details are being work: 
a joint committee of the tw 
tions. The plan will be pres: 
the I.B.A.’s annual convention 
Sulphur Springs, Oct. 26-29, 
I.B.C. governors in attendar 
plan for regulation of the so-ca 
the-counter markets will be 
standing item on the program 


Spur to I.B.C. Membershi, 


In broad outline, the situatio 
up something like this. Some 7 
vestment dealers are eligible f 
bership in the national orga: 
The Investment Bankers C: 
now numbers about 1,700 o! 
on its roster. The ILB.C. orga: 
is divided into 14 districts a 
lines of trade areas. No regional ; 
tions are now affiliated with the | 
but members of regional grou 
quently belong to the “Confer 
California, for example, all the 
bers of the state association in 
ally have joined the I.BC. 

Membership in regional and 1 
associations, under the law, is 0} 
Self-regulation, however, may 
through affiliation 
that’s regarded as an important 


joyed only 
tive to membership. 

There has been some opposit 
cooperative self-regulation und: 
Maloney act. Some of it has com: 
didn’t 
from dealers who are inherently 


those who understand, 


tical about successful cooperation 
the SEC, and 
counter houses that fear their p 


some from ov 
slender business won't carry the 
sary expense. 


To break down the opposition 
grew from lack of understandi 
broad campaign of education has 
going forward for some months 
the direction of Commissioner G 
C. Mathews. Francis A. Bonn 
Chicago, strong I.B.C. man, has 
helping and will continue in Was 
ton a while longer as an adviser 

Appointment of a Wall Street: 


administer the over-the-counter re; 


tions for the SEC helped demons 
to dealers the commission’s friend! 
tentions. Chosen was Henry H. Ex 
vice-president of Dillon, Read & 


who has cooperated actively wit! 


SEC throughout the negotiations | 


ing to self-regulation. 


Educational Work Carried On 
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a 
1932 1933 
North America .....20.--- 699.0 575.3 
United Seates .......... 667.8 540.3 
Souch and Central America 157.0 158.4 
Furope 2,458.0 2,690.8 
BritaiM 9.2 ccccccccecesces 426.1 455.5 
France 509.2 678.8 
Germany ecccees 253.5 299.5 
ff) ee 270.6 241.2 
USSR. cocccecescocers 282.5 309.5 
Central Europe & Balkans 414.1 407.6 
Others (14 countries) 302.0 298.7 
Far East (6 countries)... 469.7 538.3 
Japan Sabo een néaee 199.1 253.1 
CRIM ccccccccccsccecs 93.0 108.1 
OchetB cc ccccccescesss ° 177.6 177.1 
World Total (60 countries) 3,783.7 
* Unofficial estimate 
| Foreign Policy Association, Ine, 
| anemia 
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National Defense Expenditures of the World, 1932-1938 
(in millions of dollars) 


3,519.4 7,053.7 11,185.4 12,806.9 14,211.4 
480.6 595.6 846.9 1,263.1 1,693.3 
$82.7 623.8 834.4 909.2 1,092.1 
381.5 2,600.0 *3,600.0 *4,000.0 *4,400.0 | 
263.7 778.1 916.1 9573.4 9526.0 | 

1,000.0 1,640.0 4,002.4 $,026.0 5,400.0 
497.7 496.7 4388 472.4 500.0 | 
313.2 319.5 $46.8 $62.8 600.0 | 
573.6 $93.3 606.7 1,431.4 2,056.9 
271.9 296.2 305.1 1,129.8 1,755.3 
112.5 93.1 95.3 95.3 95.3 
189.2 194.0 206.3 206.3 206.3 


3,962.8 5,031.4 
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1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


(approx.) 
748.6 947.7 1,004.8 1,049.4 1,123.0 
710.0 911.7 964.9 992.1 1,065.7 
189.8 181.3 179.1 181.0 190.0 


8,776.0 12,976.0 15,468.7 17,581.3 











The Peace Comes Down to This: 


It doesn’t dispose of real issues that bred the crisis, 
but it affords a six-month working basis for business. 


Waat IS GOING TO HAPPEN NEXT in 
Europe? Has the Munich accord 
ought peace, or merely an armed 
te ice? 

It is too soon after the major spasm 
fa week ago to make a really defini- 
tive appraisal of Europe’s fundamental 
reactions, but it is not too soon to 
ring together the thoughts of Europe’s 
eading executives on the outlook as 
they see it this week. There is “re- 
strained optimism” among them, ac- 
rding to a consensus of opinion 
among those leaders to whom Business 
Week's correspondents talked. 
Synthesizing the optimism of the 
Italians, the hopes of the Germans, the 
frank questioning of the British, the 
confused anxiety of the French, and 
the grimness of the Russians, the fol- 
lowing summary of factors—good and 
bad—is basic to any appraisal of the 
future. 

Unfavorable factors: (1) The 
British have already made it plain that 
they have no intention in the immedi- 
ate future of curtailing in any way the 
tremendous armament program. Con- 
ferences of the four powers which wrote 
the Munich accord, or of even a larger 
number of nations, may by the end of 
the winter lead up to an arms limita- 
tion conference. But for the present, 
private business in Europe will continue 
to be subordinated to government arms 
programs, 

(2) Czechoslovakia will be a source 
of concern during the plebiscites and 
until Prague is able to adjust itself eco- 
nomically to its smaller boundaries 


(page 47). The first British loan of 
$50,000,000 will help in the reconstruc- 
tion, but it may be necessary to make 
further loans before it is completed. 


Meanwhile, the United States, as well 
as Czechoslovakia’s other good cus- 
tomers, will have its business disrupted 
by adjustments to new conditions. 
Many of the finest manufacturers of 
glass and pottery ware and of textiles 
will be carrying on their business under 
the laws of the Reich rather than of 
Czechoslovakia by the end of the year. 
Minorities questions may be raised in 
Poland and Rumania. None of them 
is expected now to cause tensions com- 
parable to the Sudeten problem, but 
they will be disturbing locally. 


Crisis Possible in France 

(3) France is likely to be faced with 
internal financial and political prob- 
lems during the fall which may again 
become of first importance. In itself, 
this will be disturbing to world busi- 
ness; if it gives Germany courage to 
make new demands, it could precipitate 
another crisis. 

(4) Up to the time of the crisis, there 
were no signs that Britain had reached 
the end of the depression cycle. If ar- 
mament orders are to continue at their 
present rate, if there is no sign that 
taxes will be reduced, if commercial 
lending abroad continues to be restrict- 
ed by the government to tactical polit- 
ical loans, there is small possibility 
that Britain before the end of the year 
will react importantly to the recovery 
which is gaining momentum so rapidly 
in the United States. 

(5) This general uncertainty in Eur- 
ope is likely to prevent long-range com- 
modity buying, which in turn will par- 
tially counterbalance the beneficial 
effect in raw material countries of in- 
creasing demand from the United 
States. 


Favorable factors: (1) the imme- 
diate psychological reaction to the eas- 
ing of last week’s war frenzy will be 
reflected at once in consumer buying; 
it is less likely to lead to any immediate 
volume of new business in the heavy 
industries. They are still dependent on 
war orders. 

(2) The Anglo-United States recip- 
rocal trade agreement is likely to be 
announced before the end of the month. 
While the actual stimulus to trade is 
not likely to be very marked during the 
first three months, it is certain to be 
viewed as a diplomatic victory for the 
democracies and to exert a favorable 
psychological effect on business. 


Anglo-Italian Deal in View 


(3) If’ the Chamberlain-Mussolini 
conference materializes in the next few 
weeks, as is likely, it will probably bring 
about the basis for a settlement of the 
Spanish war, and will thus bring into 
effect the Anglo-Italian treaty, which 
will boost 
countries, help to restore normal con- 
ditions in the Mediterranean, give the 
British an opportunity to deal more 
forcefully with their Palestinian and 
Far Eastern problems, and probably 
provide Italy with credits which will 
make it possible to resume economic 
exploitation of the new African empire 

(4) Jf—the all— 
Chamberlain and Hitler agree to a con- 
tinuation of the Four-Power conference 
after the immediate problems of the 
Czech settlement have been solved, it 
will do more than anything else to clear 


business between the two 


biggest “if” of 


the air and prepare the way for a real 
business Europe, six 
months or more from now. Such a con- 
ference would undoubtedly call for a 
full airing of the question of German 
guarantees for 


boom, even in 


colonies, of territorial 
Central Europe, of some settlement of 
Franco-German differences, and of a 
resumption of international trade on a 
more normal basis. The beneficial effects 
would be limited unless Russia were in- 
cluded in the conference. Such a con- 
ference would be expected to lead ulti 
mately to a plan for the monetary 
rehabilitation of Germany, and to arms 
limitation, though neither is likely un- 
til the more immediate issues are set- 
tled. 


U. S.-Reich Trade Agreement? 


(5) It is possible that the United 
States may cooperate in negotiating a 
new trade agreement with the Reich, 
but for political reasons that is not 
a probability in the near future. 

The next six months in Europe are 
likely to be filled with unsettling dis 
turbances, but no major crises. But if 
these favorable developments material- 
ize during the winter, they will help 
European business to turn the corner 
and share in the American recovery. 
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AFL. Weighs Peace and Politics 


Fight for Wagner act revision and other new legisla- 
tion is well planned, but how the federation will act 
on President Roosevelt’s request that it settle differ- 
ences with C.1.O. is anybody’s guess. 


Tue American Feperation or Lapor, 
one-half of the organized labor com- 
munity which has been growing stead- 
ily and rapidly under the latter New 
Deal, met in national convention for 
the 58th time this week. To most of the 
delegates the offered a 
chance to have a good time with ex- 
penses paid in pleasant Houston, Tex., 
for a couple of weeks; they weren't 
exercised individually about “deci- 
sions” because the usual A.F.L. con- 
vention is a_ well-oiled, carefully- 
steered meeting where caucuses, blocs, 
and prearranged mass action run like 
clockwork. To the highly-interested 
business man who reads the daily news 
stories, however, the A.F.L. convoca- 
tion was top news because of what it 
might decide about three major lines 
of action: 

1. What the A.F.L. should do as a 
unit about Wagner act revision. 

2. Whether it would decide on con- 
tinued war with the Committee for 
Industrial Organization (labor’s other 
half) or on a new offer of consultation. 

8. What the federation should do in 
future lobbying for favored legislation 
such as expanded social security meas- 


convention 


ures, health insurance, state wage- 
hour laws, etc. 
It could be taken for granted, fol- 


lowing the report of recommendations 





by the executive council (President 
William Green, 15 vice-presidents, and 
the secretary-treasurer) that a cam- 
paign for Wagner act revision to give 
craft unions a better break under the 
NLRB would be approved. The main 
lines of the drive have been outlined 
(BW—Sep17°38,p17) as Green indi- 
cated in his opening address. 

Also to be expected was federation 
approval of continued pressure for 
further social security legislation, and 
similar class assistance. But the con- 
vention feeling about the C.1.0. was 
too confused for early definition, and 
it was here that the executive council 
faced its toughest problem. 


Dues-Paying Members Increase 


As the convention met, the A.F.L. 
presented a stronger facade than it 
did a year ago in the Denver meeting. 
Dues-paying membership had risen 
during the year from 3,271,726 to 
3,623,087, and there was a backlog of 
perhaps a million unemployed mem- 
bers who temporarily weren't paying 
dues but who might be counted on as 
employment rose. The treasurer pre- 
sented a report of solvency, with 
$443,631.19 in the bank. Receipts of 
$1,844,203.37 were exceeded by ex- 
penses of $1,987,139.59, and in conse- 
quence, the bank balance had shrunk 
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a bit, but the year had been a 
with large relief burdens and ; 
up expenditure for organiza 
to compete with the aggress 
forces. 

Some fluctuation in mem! 
various unions was evident 
notable change being that w! 
the dues-paying total of the t 
union to 309,200, topping t! 
ters’ 300,000. The unions, ho» 
credited with members an 
strength in convention on th: 
dues paid to the federation 
accurate or certified account 
tual memberships. 


Goes After Mass Industric- 


In general, the A.F.L. this 
more industrial-union minded 
the heavy organizing of the 
months has been done in 
production field, and the high 
crafts have gained but little. I; 
the federation has taken so: 
from the C.I.0. book, and 
a more rounded and compre 
structure than it had last yea 

Stronger, the A.F.L. was als 
realistic this week. Most of 
gates who listened to the read 
message from President Roosev: 
this week got the point at o1 
President was suggesting that t 
the time for peace instead 
within labor’s house. And, alth« 
executive council didn’t lik 
pushed, the sentiment for 


overtures to C.1.0. was consid 
Most of the rank and file at H: 


felt that if a new series of negot 


were begun, the chances were go 
concessions on both sides and ; 


promise agreement. 
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Removable Engine Unit on New Delivery Makes Repairs Easy 











PenOWSTRATOR 














HE GENERAL PUBLIC watches for the new passenger cars, 
but business men also watch for the new commercial cars. 
One of the first of these to be announced is the 1939 PAK-AGE- 
CAR, a light delivery for florists, groceries, bakeries, department 





is the removable engine unit shown at the right. 
saves fleet owners the necessity of keeping an extra vehicle. 



























stores, etc. With the engine in the rear, the driver is given 4 
flat floor in the front of the vehicle for working space. A feature 


A spare unit 
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Wide World 
Carte C. Conway 


R A LONG TIME the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion insisted that the public should be represented in the 
management of the New York Stock Exchange. Grudging steps 
were taken in that direction, but it was not until this year 
that a report by an exchange-appointed committee acknowl- 
edged that “the public viewpoint may more effectively be 
expressed only when non-member representatives are actually 
full members of the governing board with the title of gov- 
ernor.” 

That report was made by a committee headed by Carle C. 
Conway, chairman of the Continental Can Co.—a committee 
drafted by the exchange to map executive reorganization of 
the Big Board. (On it, as secretary, was young William McC. 
Martin, Jr.. who later was to become the exchange’s first 
paid president.) Carle Conway was well known to exchange 
members. He headed one of the Board’s big listed com- 
panies. The report of his committee was so searching that 


Gen. Rosert E. Woop 





Wide World : Wide World 
Rosert M. Hurcnins 


adoption of all its major points has had profound effects on 
the Big Board’s management—and on the Big Board’s new 
attitude toward its public responsibility. 

So it was appropriate that Carle C. Conway this week should 
be one of the three “public” governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange by appointment of President Martin. A second 
of the three is Gen. Robert E. Wood, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
president, another representative of a big listed company. 

Most completely “of the people” however, is Robert M. 
Hutchins. This pedagogic prodigy became president of the 
University of Chicago, a job he still holds, when only 30 
years of age. A friend of Martin, he was considered most seri- 
ously as a potential president for the Big Board when 
reorganization was being put into effect this spring. The ex- 
change finally decided to draw its president from among its 
membership, but didn’t give up the idea of taking the young 
educator into the family. Hence his appointment as a governor. 























Surpluses for Poor 


AAA considers plan for sub- 
sidizing domestic distribution 
of excess farm goods among 
those on relief. 


Wasnineton (Business Week Bureau) 
—With the failure of farm production 
control to eliminate price-depressing 
surpluses and with feeling in the farm 
belt running high against AAA, while 
city relief rolls continue to climb, the 
Administration is exploring means of 
bringing surplus and need together by 
the simple expedient of subsidizing 
domestic distribution of goods to bene- 
fit the poor. 

The proposal runs plump into factors 
very upsetting to a system of private 
economy. Government aid in the manu- 
facture and merchandising of goods on 
an extensive scale may be tantamount 
to establishing a two-price system, par- 
ticularly if applied not only for the 
benefit of families on relief rolls but 
the entire under-third of the popula- 
ton, 

Today it is the urgency of the sur- 
plus problem in wheat and cotton that 
‘ prompting expansion of the surplus- 
listribution program, which first at- 
tained significant proportions in 1935, 


when drought-stricken cattle were con- 
verted into bully beef for the poor, and 
which has been highlighted this year 
by the activities of the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corp. 

Need for a solution to the politico- 
economic problem is particularly press- 
ing as regards cotton. Southern Con- 
gressmen are howling for a loan to 
cotton producers of 11¢ a Ib. instead 
of the present 8.3¢—a step which would 
price the United States clear out of 
the world market because growers 
wouldn't sell abroad at 8¢ when Uncle 
Sam was loaning 11¢. And then there 
are panaceas—which are spurring a 
Western-Southern coalition in Con- 
gress—such as Sen. Key Pittman’s 
suggestion of trading 10 lb. of cotton 
for an ounce of foreign silver. (That 
would give foreign cotton buyers a 
bargain price of a little over 4¢ a lb. 
for cotton; if they didn’t stock up a 
two or three-year supply they'd be 
crazy, and where would the export 
market be in 1939, 1940, and 1941?) 


Retort to “Scarcity” Reproach 


Although the crisis in popular feel- 
ing in the farm belt which has been 
born of the surplus problem may sub- 
side without doing any damage to the 
soil conservation and acreage restric- 


tion program, the popular complaint 
that Sec. Wallace is 


economy-of-scarcity program isn't apt 


pursuing an 


to be so easily laid. A program of sub- 
sidizing the domestic distribution of 
surpluses might provide an appealing 
rejoinder to that sidewalk argument. 


Delicate Problems Crop Up 


Ideas, still tentative, may be dis 
carded in the face of loud protest 
against the possibility of demoralizing 
the present distribution system. Prac- 
tical difficulties also are numerous 
Even assuming that the government 
sells cotton to mills at a very low price, 
how much would the mills be able to 
cut costs to make a significant reduc- 
tion in prices of finished goods? As- 
suming that distribution is extended 
beyond relief rolls to low income fami- 
lies at large, where would the govern- 
ment draw the line? How would 
distribution be effected without dislo- 
cating the business of jobbers and re- 
tailers? 

While AAA officials are mulling over 
such questions, WPA officials are not 
actively interested. Consequently, there 
is a good chance that the whole proj- 
ect may collapse or be confined to 
distribution of goods among families 
on the relief rolls 
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e,°e At Warm Springs with Harr {y,,, 
Competition—or Control kins of WPA and Bob Jackan, 
Department of Justice last ° 

That’s the alternative which the National Economic non ighers — ba — 
- a o 1 elterence oO le relation vor. 
Committee expects to leave business when it completes ernment spending and private. yi. 


the job, now mapped out, of investigating monopo- 
listic practices and prescribing for industrial health. 


Wasutncton (Business Week Bureau) 
If the National Economic Committee 
follows the course which has _ been 
roughly charted for it, it will furnish 
the government with its first guide 
to action based on an adequate know!l- 
cdge of business policies and practices. 
It will be a matter of some months 
until that guide-book is finally com 
piled, but its broad outlines have al- 
ready been set. They have been deter- 
mined by the attitude of mind, in both 
legislative and executive circles, which 
brought the committee into being. 


After the last nose dive the New 
Deal could see very plainly a number 
of cases in which government and 
business policies failed to mesh. This 
was particularly obvious in the price 
situation, assigned as the cause of the 
recession by Leon Henderson, who is 
secretary of the Economic Committee, 
and by other New Deal economists. 
Resumption of pump-priming was the 
obvious expedient, but the President 
recognized that the government alone 
could not restore and maintain com- 
plete economic balance. 


as influenced by monopolist 
tices. Their thought crystal 
the statement made by Ho; 
April to the special Senate « 
investigating unemployment ar 

“Federal spending need not | 
fied merely as pump-priming f 
convinced that without the tr: 
investment of private fund 


rising economy there can be no 


nent recovery. This kind of fe: 
vestment is necessary, first, 


care of the needs of the une 


and, second, to increase the w 
the country by 
schools, hospitals, roads, etc. 


“I conceive two large pr 


which should be at work in 


building nm 






































WHAT BUSINESS MUST DO TO SURVIVE 


by H.D.LASSWELL 





Three skill groups struggle for 
predominance in world affairs 





BUSINESS MAN 
SHULL IN BARGAINING 
= 






Party POUTIC! 
SKAL IN PROPAGANDA 
AND MASS 











MILITARY MAN 
SKAL IN VIOLENC! 







States may be classified by predominant skill groups 
IN THE PARTY STATE wsse IN THE MILITARY STATE (aran IN THE BUSINESS STATE 


U. S. A, FRANCE, GREAT BRITAIN) 
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Competitive markets Democratic parties 


FULL SCOPE FOR 
ADVERTISING AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Monopoly Markets Dictators (No porties) 


LIMITED AND REGIMENTED 
ADVERTISING AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 






Monopoly markets Dictatorial party 


LIMITED AND REGIMENTED 
ADVERTISING AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 





















BUT BUSINESS HAS HURT ITSELF IN THE PAST 


a a 





To survive, business (and 


by monopolistic prac- 
tices which breed insta- 
bility; instability pro- 
duces mass insecurity; 
mass insecurity stimu- 
lates more goverment 
control. 










hence advertising and public 







relations) must 


COMPETITION and DEMOCRACY 






protect 






PICTORIAL STATISTICS. INC 
ad 








of the University of Chicago and the Wm. A. White Foundation. 
Able student of propaganda techniques, Dr. Lasswell distributed 
the leaflet shown above as a summary for advertising men of his 
thesis (1) that the retention of the private profit motive a- the 
mainspring of democracy depends upon the preservation of the 
free market, and (2) that business in its own self-interest must 
consequently accept restrictions on its natural inclination to 


YALES TALK FOR LAISSEZ-FAIRE—Ivs one thing to lezis- 
be) late competition as Congress, acting on the findings of the 
National Economie Committee, may attempt to do. It’s another 
thing to sell competition in terms of its guarantee of political 
and economic democracy. At its meeting last week (see the story 
on page 24), the Association of National Advertisers heard both 
points of view presented—the one by Sen. O'Mahoney, sponsor 
of the monopoly investigation, the other by Prof. H. D. Lasswell 








monopolize the market. 
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SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


in compiling figures required by the 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 











THERE ARE MANY 
OTHER BURROUGHS 
MACHINES FOR 
PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 


There are many styles and models of 
Burroughs payroll machines. All 
write four payroll records in one 
operation; many compute as they 
post and accumulate totals. However 
large or small your payroll—whatever 
type of payroll accounting problem 
faces you—Burroughs can provide 
equipmentto handle the work with ex- 
ceptional speed, ease and economy. 



























A typewriter that provides 


4 PAYROLL RECORDS 


in one writing 


1 THE PAYROLL 

2 EARNINGS RECORD 

3 EMPLOYEE’S STATEMENT 

4 PAY CHECK or pay envelope 


With fast electric carriage return, electric shift to capitals, and 
convenient tabulator control—this new Burroughs payroll type- 
writer writes four payroll records in a fraction of the time re- 
quired by ordinary methods. It will pay you to see it, as well 
as other new Burroughs payroll machines from which to select. 
the equipment best suited to your own individual requirements. 
Telephone the local Burroughs office or mail the coupon. 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 6140 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 
O Send me complete information about the new Burroughs Payroll Typewriter that writes four 
records in one 


(I should like to receive your booklet showing various ways to handle payroll records on 
Burroughs Computing Payroll Machines and Burroughs Typewriter A inting Machi 





Nome 














MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 








Burrough : 
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International 


EILLY FIELD at Fort McClellan, Alabama, now has the world’s first cotton run- 

way for the landing and take-off of airplanes. Workmen are shown unrolling a 
heavy cotton fabric behind a truck which is spreading a tar preparation to hold the 
cotton, The fabric is then covered with asphalt and rolled. 





tional policv—one is that of govern- 
ment contribution to purchasing power 
when it is needed and the other is 
competition. I believe that competi- 
tion on a scale that we have not known 
for many years is an absolute require- 
ment without which the benefits of 
the government’s efforts are likely to 
be sapped away. 

“National intervention to stimulate 
competition is the democratic method 
since purchasing power freely in the 
hands of consumers must then be won 
by competition. The form of the indus- 
trial pattern, therefore, is determined 
not by the judgment or caprice of a 
few monopolists but by the whole 
community expressing itself through 
the voluntary action of individual con- 


stimers 


\ Matter of “Factualizing” 


The monopoly issue is only part of 
the broader picture which the O’Ma 
honey committee is looking at. It’s a 
convenient tag for various business 
methods in the economic system that 
prevent competition from having full 
play. The committee is not seeking a 
policy of full correction but better 
working principles and processes that 
will bring the government and _ busi- 
ness into closer synchronization. Or so 
savs Mr Henderson. 

In order to accomplish that end, 
instincts, suspicions, preconceived no- 
tions, half- and fully-supported theor- 
ies have to be “factualized.” (This is 
Henderson's pat word for describing the 


committee's operation.) Thus, for ex- 





ample, “exercise of financial control” 
must be reduced from the realm of big 
talk to specific statistics showing how, 
when, and where it has been exercised 
and to hard facts proving its social— 
or anti-social—effects. Financial con- 
trol may be a bad thing, but it isn’t 
necessarily so just because someone 
thinks it is. 

Everybody on the committee is re- 
solved “in his own way” to find out 
why our economic system is not more 
stable. The study so far is directed to 
fact-finding and analysis revealing the 
present instability in terms of the lack 
of full utilization of men, machinery, 
and money. 

In factualizing the trend of economic 
conditions, it is evident to Henderson 
that tremendous forward steps during 
the country’s growth period gave us a 
“moving” balance. Up to the war, 
prices for the most part didn’t get 
very far out of hand; and as indus- 
trial technology advanced, a_ sizable 
part of the gains were passed along 
to workers and consumers. But as 
financial controls grew, too much was 
diverted to savings in the hands of 
people who didn’t have to invest it. To 
combat this trend the bright boys in 
the New Deal high command—Tug- 
well, Frank, Berle, Means and Oli- 
phant among others—advanced vari- 
ous correctives which represent eco- 
nomic reasoning of a type that is not 
all counterfeit by any means although 
it frequently gets quite a bit beyond 
practicality. 

The difficulty or apparent imprac- 








ticality at present of many of 
proposed changes, particularly 
spect to altering such rigid prix 
tems as the basing point pla: 
not mitigate the need for then 
opinion of the New Dealers. It 
serves to accent the importa 
proper timing and adroit trans 
factors in the equation which t! 
radical in the group didn’t appre: 
the first headlong rush toward 
More Capacity Must Be Ux 
The New Dealers’ best ans 
industry’s objections about gove: 
intervention is that the comp 
system is not working efficien 
effectively. A present national 
of $63,000,000,000 is produced b 
izing only 65% of productive ca; 
In order to have adequate employ 
Henderson believes that industry 
expand so that 90° of capacity i 
Washington sees some evidenc: 
business men on the firing line ar 
ing to realize how business policy 
become adjusted to this socially 
quate point of view. The nan f 
Carle Conway of Continental Car 
liam L. Batt of SKF, Nelson of § 
and Stettinius of Big Steel are oft: 
the lips of government economists 1 
days. In the New Deal gang, o1 
other hand, those who have surviy 
men like Lubin of the Bureau of | 
Statistics and Henderson—have 
soned. They are a pretty hard-b 
bunch. Their theories have been thr: 
the fire of crisis a dozen times 
Changes Requiring Scrutiny 
Realists in both business and go 
men recognize changes in the econ 
system which at bottom constitute 
asserted need for the Economic ¢ 
mittee’s appraisal and define the scope 
of its inquiry. They have witnessed 
changes in the demand for capital 
goods, in the export of capital, and in 
the nature and flow of exports. 1 
have seen the slowing down of po 
lation, the restriction of investn 
opportunities, the growth of financial 
controls, and absentee ownership, 
voting of proxies, labor racketee1 
misuses of the patent process, the 
vance of technology, the shifting 
portance of underwriters, the devel: 
ment of depreciation accounting, 
increase in large pools for investm: 
as in insurance, the acuteness of o 
capacity, and the growth of corpo 
giants with a consequent restrictior 
opportunity for entrepreneurs 
small operators. 
The O'Mahoney committee has 
out to find the answers to many of t! 


problems which aren’t even understowd 


now in Washington, and in gett 
them will hurt a considerable num! 
of businesses in preferred positio 
defended by perfectly legal practi: 
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Here’s some wise advice you cant possibly follow 





> 
2 


: a 2 


“Pur vour eces in a lot of baskets.’ only into types of securities defined by thoroughly each of the many different 


That is an old investment principl wise rules based on the long expenence baskets into which they put those eggs 


the wisdom of which nobody disputes of life insurance companies and embod- the ance te the ma th only 


But for the average man, there is just ied in the insurance laws of the various tone exe” 6 Veassuring meat “ting that 


e thing wrong with it—he hasn’t States, and of the Dominion of Canada. 


ugh eggs. A staff of investment specialists, each 
Even the man of great wealth finds it an expert in his particular investment 
lithcult to follow the principle of diver- held, has been drilled for years to con- 
heation far enough. To do so means that sider return on the principal secondary to 


e must spread his money over many dif- return of the principal. 





nt types of investinents, over many In the course of making investments, 


lifferent industries, and in many sections a mass of econemic information is com- Metropolitan Life 
the country. piled, weighed, and digested And rhe 
Insurance Company 


But the principle of broad diversifica- placing of every dollar that goes forth to 
n can be followed by a life insurance earn has been checked and cross-checked. (4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


npany. There is no “risk-less” investment. Life 





Many factors join hands to form a pro- insurance companies do, however, RMAN OF THK BOARD 
ting ring of safety around the money achieve maximum safety for their funds. 


€ company invests for the benefit of not only by having a very large num 
. | Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y 








s policyholders. The dollars invested go ber of eggs, but also by investigating 
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In its fact-finding activity th 
ec 2 “1 rl 
Love at tee, says Henderson, will roar - 

the lot. The fruit of its ing - 
Ps all form part of a complete: pe 
first SI ht! although the early part of ee 
pS and the first hearings will see: 2 
no direct relationship. The f a 

will cover the observations of _ 
government departments and 
—the SEC, Department of Justi} 

eral Trade Commission and a 

about the adequacy of their s * 

ganic laws—their intended pu: BY 
the gaps which have develop | 
ministration and enforcement ‘} 
Financial Control to Be Siiidied img 
The next step will be to put - 

data on the movement of pri er 
| duction, and employment in in oh 
industries, illustrated by gla: . 
| amples of the effect of financial : 
on industrial policies. This will } rh, 

Washington a long parade of 1. 
| beginning sometime in Novem! ts 
The committee also will inv: a 
the use and abuse of the patent aint 
| citing outstanding instances why _ 

| patent process is the central px a , 
right. The committee will act a wi 

judge and jury when it comes oy 

appraisal of the use of the pat: lt hk 
| will go on from there to a study « heal 

| effect of selected use and supp: : 
| of patents and to an analysis of - | 
royalties. The committee wil hie 


- d . through a number of patents w! 

Greater spee eee at lowes cost | the time of issuance seemed t 

out an encouraging prospect of 

employment; actual performanc 
be checked against this promise. I! 


First cost of «my typewriter is unimportant, compared with its oper- 


ating cost. What you want is to cut operating costs... get more and 














































ee oe ~ C 
. . P r s atent hitig: , 
faster production with less waste. Why not let an LC Smith prove | — se %~ age ms . , ; l: 
: : ; z its effect upon utilization of pa 
its value to you? Free demonstration in your office ... any time. | and its broader effect upon e1 r 
ment and utilization of resources Cun 
a ” ~ r > S i WI lertake 
A “CASE RECORD” OF L C SMITH UPKEEP COSTS* Pedra nee pte ndemertern 7 
é length study of trade associations kel 
Rh Fl Soaee 4a foe of important they are in the economi eal 
Month Labor Parts Total Adjusted Adjusted Adjusted ture, their potentialities for good ate 
Jen. $24.01 $ 5.55 29.56 31 $ .953 5.5 evil, their difficulties in detern g RV 
Feb. 32.39 13.62 46.01 50 .920 4.7 where they may walk legally jun 
Mar. 40.38 20.96 51.34 42 1.22 6.7 . , 
illegally. Ey 
Apr. 30.01 3.34 33.35 31 1.075 5.3 7 ' 
aaay pment an77 56.45 36 1.57 5.1 Pricing Practices on Agenda _ 
June 10.88 6.51 17.39 15 1.15 48 ap a - vi 
July 32.26 4.07 36.33 32 1.13 5.1 Distribution and merchandising on: 
Aug. 47.26 13.00 60.26 52 1.16 5.3 tices also will be tackled. This is : The 
Sept. 26.38 6.80 33.18 35 95 4.1 potato because New Dealers as we » 
Oct. 48.49 8.58 57.07 46 1,27 4.8 the garden variety of politicians or ial 
NOW. 93.23 3.77 41.02 40 1.26 4.4 committee have championed the s = 
Dec. eam 9.3 47.62 44 1.08 5.5 business man. But the little man ” 
Totals $391.24 $118.34 $509.58 454 $1.i2yr. 5.lav. willing to trust yr atee of gov the 
‘his i . ent succor, has taken matters int: T 
* This important customer, using many hundreds of typewriters, buys L C ment succor, has taken matt oe I 
Smiths exclusively. Note that even on five-year-old machines (average), his own hands and has sought to fight ow 
repair costs, not for all machines but only for those serviced, averaged about with fire. To counteract the price } n 
nine cents per month! | 
sures brought to bear on the market 7 
the big distributors, the little man now t is 
THE NEW has his fair trade laws which virtu hee 
hoe ull | freeze prices at levels profitable for | he 
| . . . 
| The committee is getting together a nat 
a? Chee | full body of information on price px int 
| oe and will explore means of bri: 10 


LC ‘SMITH A CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE N. y.| ing about greater flexibility in ri: 
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es as an alternative to slapping on 


ernment regulation. Verbal attacks | 


private controls are not relied upon 
matically to restore supply and 
rand to full is felt that 
government must have the power 
ake matters into its own hand and 
act quickly against price rises with- 
forcing adjustments so drastic that 
mechanism can’t stand 


sway. It 


business 
strain. 
Ry the time the Economic Commit- 
gets through it aims to know which 
ts of our industrial economy 
ive best under competition. On the 
e hand, there is no hope of recap- 
and on the 
that the 
100%. 
area in 


ing competition 100%; 
there is no intention 
should take over 
Henderson that the 
hich competitive conditions can oper- 
ite is very large if present obstacles 


‘ eT, 
government 
asserts 


are removed. 

The committee’s achievement in the 
end cannot be weighed solely in terms 
of its recommendations for legislation. 
Equally important in Henderson’s 
opinion is its purpose of improving 
the New Deal’s organized intelligence 
and of bringing it to bear at points 
where being made. If 
better organized knowledge were avail- 
able the chance of effective cohesion 
between government policy and busi- 


decisions are 


ness policy would, in his view, go a long 
way toward establishing stability at 
a higher level of production. 


Milk Probe 


Chicago grand jury turns to 
labor leaders for evidence of 
racketeering in milk industry. 


Ciicaco, RATUER THAN WasuIneTon, 
s the place to judge as to what is 
ikely to come of the Department of 
Justice’s federal grand jury investiga- 
tion of the Chicago milk industry 
BW—Jul1@'38 p15); and Chicago ob- 
servers who know their way about find 
ne truth in published Washington dis- 
atches saying that the investigation is 
due to fizzle out because of the limita- 
tions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
rhey think a better bet might be that 
result in 
enough 


some court 
collateral 


will not only 
trials but produce 
evidence to warrant probes to deter- 
mine whether there is racketeering in 
other foodstuffs. 
The federal 


power to compel a grand jury to work 


government has no 
it night. But the grand jury’s interest 
n the milk story being unfolded before 
for three weeks it has 
been working at night. Day after day, 
7 p.m., after 


t is such that 


the jury reconvenes at 


recessing at 4:30. It probably will con- | 


tinue to do so for at least four weeks 
more, for Leo F. Tierney, han- 


can | 
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They Need Experience, Too 
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Head Office: 22 William St., New York; Uptown Office: Madison Ave. at 42nd St.; 


In caring for the members of his family, a man 
may be confronted with diverse problems. A 
daughter’s welfare may require special attention. 
Perhaps a son needs protection against his own 
extravagance. To such problems the prudent 
father, while living, can personally apply his 
knowledge and experience . can see that his 
money is used wisely for the best interests of 
those he loves. @ By means of a will carefully 
planned and drawn and by the prudent selec- 
tion of an executor, a man can extend the bene- 
fits of his knowledge beyond the span of his own 
life. @ City Bank Farmers Trust Company has 
had decades of experience in settling estates as 


Executor, and in managing them as Trustee. 


City Bank Farmers 
cnasrenee wx L7USE COMPany 


Brooklyn Off ¢: 181 Montague Street 
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dling the case as special assistant to 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, obtained a Federal Court order 
continuing its term from Sept. 30 
through the month of October. 


Labor Leaders Subpoenaed 


Last week the grand jury turned to 
investigation of labor angles of the 
Chicago milk situation when Federal 
Judge James H. Wilkerson issued sub- 
poenas for three labor leaders and all 
correspondence sent by them to certain 
public officials and staff members. 

The labor officials were ordered to 
produce all correspondence, memoranda, 
dispatches, or other communications 
relating to complaints against officers, 
business agents, and members of their 
unions “with respect to violations of 
law through bombings, arsons, kidnap- 
pings, murders, property destruction, 
and other acts of violence.” 

An interesting charge in connection 
with Chicago’s milk wars is that 
grocery stores and delicatessens which 
have been picketed by the Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Union, because they sold low- 
priced milk furnished by independent 
dairies, have found it impossible to ob- 
tain delivery of other foodstuffs, which 
are delivered by members of the 
Teamsters’ Union. Tierney’s examina- 
tion of Goudie before the grand jury 
may deal in part with this matter. 

This week Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Health, who has broad powers of 
discretion to grant or withhold the 
necessary inspection of dairies in the 
Chicago area, appeared before the grand 
jury. 


Row Over Secrecy Oath 


The most dramatic incident in the 
grand jury probe came last month 
when Everett L. Notzle, of New York, 
treasurer of the Borden Co., refused to 
take the oath of secrecy before testify- 
ing, and was cited by the grand jury 
for contempt. Federal Judge John P. 
Barnes, who heard the case, held that 
all witnesses must take the oath. 
Notzle, who had wanted to qualify the 
oath to permit him to talk with com- 
pany attorneys, later took it. 

For sheer drama the incident was 
closely matched this week when United 
States District Attorney Michael L. 
Igoe, in the Federal District Court of 
Judge James H. Wilkerson, charged 
that the Borden Co. “is doing every- 
thing it can in New York and Chicago 
to obstruct the government milk 
monopoly investigation.” Igoe ap- 
peared in contempt proceedings brought 
by the grand jury against Joseph F. 
Malone, comptroller of the Borden- 
Weiland Co., Chicago subsidiary of 
the Borden Co., who had refused to 
answer questions before the grand jury. 
Much speculation turns on the recent 





testimony of Don Geyer, of Boston, 
former general manager of the Pure 
Milk Association, a Chicago coopera- 
tive, but now employed by W. P. 
Hood & Sons, one of the largest dairies 
in New England. The Capper-Volstead 
act exempts cooperatives from the pro- 
visions of the Sherman anti-trust act 
to the extent that they may legally 
eliminate competition among  them- 
selves. But some lawyers are doubtful 
as to whether the Capper-Volstead act 
lets co-ops combine with distributors se- 
lected by them to fix the price of milk. 


Advertising Science 


Ways and means of making 
dollars go farther absorb ad- 
vertisers at convention. 


THOROUGHLY SCHOOLED in the corner- 
cutting economy imposed by this year’s 
recession, the nation’s big advertisers 
last week served notice that, although 
there will probably be more advertising 
dollars in 1939—perhaps 10% or 15% 
more—each one will be expected to find 
a better buy in time, talent, or space. 
This new attitude was clearly re- 
flected in last week’s deliberations at 
the 29th annual convention of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers. Al- 
ways a brass-tack meeting, this year’s 
program was distinguished by its dollar- 
and-cents practicality. For example: 
(1) J. O. Carson of the H. J. Heinz Co. 
urged advertisers to a more firm opposi- 
tion in their fight against the differen- 
tial between low loca®rates and high 
national rates charged almost uniformly 
by newspaper publishers; (2) Chester 
J. LaRoche of Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
emphasized the need for a more exact- 
ing measurement of media than that af- 
forded by simple circulation audits; (3) 
after more than three years of research, 
the copy-testing committee, a joint en- 
terprise of the A.N.A. with the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies, 
presented a preview of its report; John 
Caples of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn reported on methods of testing 
by coupons; Dr. George Gallup of 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., discussed the 
interview technique; and S. H. Giellerup 
of Marschalk & Pratt showed methods 
of testing by means of advance proofs. 
Since some association members sub- 
scribe to the Townsend & Townsend 
method of evaluating advertising against 
a check-list, Dr. Henry C. Link of the 
Psychological Corp. kept the velvet 
gloves on in his analysis of the inade- 
quacies of any check-list as a measure 
of probable consumer reaction. Topics 
of the day which came in for principal 
comment were the impending monopoly 
investigation of the National Economic 
Committee (page 18) and the necessity 
for astute public relations. 


: 7 
Start Radio Probe 
Tae Feperar Commvunicati 
Commission has set Oct. 24 as 
opening date for its long-prom 
investigation of monopoly in 
broadcasting industry. The t! 
national networks, National Bri 
casting Co., Columbia Broadcast 
System, and Mutual Broadcast 
System, and fifteen regionals h 
been directed by the commissior 
present evidence covering their « 
porate and financial history, as v 
as all phases of their network . 
erations, including relations » 
affiliates, advertisers, agencies, a 
communications companies. Il 
ducers and distributors of transcr 
tions and recordings will also a 
pear to describe their relations wi 
stations and networks. 














Summer Suit Plans 


Price cuts and changes in sales 
strategy may alter early esti- 
mates for next year. 


In THE Doc pays of August, just when a 
man is getting the greatest benefit fr 
his new lightweight summer suit, | 
market is already opening on fab 
for the next summer’s suits. And 
October, when the old summer suit | 
long since been stuffed with mothballs, 
clothiers are starting to show the ne 
summer’s suits to retailers. 

This year summer suit sales—in d 
lars—accounted for about 21.7% 
annual suit sales. By next year they're 
expected to creep up to about 23 
And, though sales this summer wer 
7.3% less than last, retailers expect a 
gain of about 12% next year. ‘| 
current state of the summer clothing 
business, and its expectations for next 
year, were recently revealed in the reg- 
ular annual survey on men’s summer 
clothing conducted by Men’s Wear. 


Tropical Worsteds Gain 


For the first time this year, according 
to the survey, tropical worsted suits 
represented the largest proportion o/ 
summer suit sales—about 36.6%. Pal: 
Beach suits managed to take 32% of 
the business, worsted gabardine 12.9‘ 
other worsted and mohair mixtur 
64%. Until this year, tropical worste 
suits accounted for a fairly stable 29° 
of the summer suit business. Paln 
Beach suits hit their peak in 1935, whe: 
they did 41% of the business, have been 
easing off ever since. Next summer, re 
tailers estimate that tropical worste: 
will do 39% of the business, while 
Palm Beach drops to about 27%. 

After the retailers made their esti 
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however, several things hap- 
Palm Beach, determined to hold 
, in the summer suit field, low- 
1939 price to $15.50—this year 
$17.75—and tropical worsteds 

| to be heading for a new low too, 

here in the neighborhood of this 

Palm Beach price. This year 
half of all the tropical worsteds 

ed for $20 or $25. 
; far as styles go, retailers expect 
f next summer’s suits to be single- 
ed, about 75% of them in plain 
about 60% with plain backs, 
than sport backs, which are go- 
it of favor. The Goodall Co., 
facturers of Palm Beach suits, in 
m to cutting the price, is giving 
s suits a new washable shoulder lift, 
and a permanent collar crease, promis- 


mates 
peneu 
ts oO’ 
ered 
it Ww 
seeTit 
some 
vear 's 


about 
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ing to recondition retailers’ 1938 stocks 
and bring them up to date with these 
new features. Under a new merchandis- 
ing policy, the company will also take 
back any retailer’s inventory dating 


from 1937 or before. And Palm Beach | 


suits, which had a $900,000 advertising 
campaign this summer (Goodall splits 
advertising costs with its retailers) is 


planning the biggest campaign ever for | 


next year. 


All of which looks as though Palm | 


Beach may do a lot better than the es- 
timated 279% of the summer suit busi 
ness next year, that tropical worste«| 
will have to dig in to get to its esti 
mated 39%, that the price competition 
between the two is going to be consi« 
erably tougher and more important 
than it ever was before. 





~ MARKETING ANGLES 





“INFORMATION PLEASE” 


[x THE CURRENT crop of question and 
answer sessions on the radio, “Informa- 
tion Please,” the program presided over 
by The New Yorker's book critic, Clif- 
ton Fadiman, and a board of assorted 
experts, easily walks off with the literacy 
prize. As a matter of fact, “Information 
Please,” which was developed as a sus- 
taining feature by NBC last May, was 
0 literate that the boys were saying it 
wouldn’t ever get a sponsor. Last week 
Canada Dry snapped it up. 


MARKETING DETECTIVE 


Tue Wrtram J. Burns International 
Detective Agency of New York, which 
has 27 branch offices around the coun- 
try and has, in addition to its detective 
work, been handling a number of com- 
mercial investigations, has decided to go 
nto the commercial field for fair. Ac- 
cordingly Burns is setting up a Mar- 
keting Research Division, to be known 
as a Consumer and Trade Relations 
Service, which will handle those inves- 
tigations which lie in the twilight zone 
between market research and confiden- 
tial investigations. 


FTC MARCHES ON 


Tuar crackpown of the Federal Trade 
Commission against the big-time ad- 
vertisers begins to assume the propor- 
tions of a permanent feature. Flaunting 
all its powers to regulate advertising 
under the Wheeler-Lea act, FTC last 
week brought Procter & Gamble to 
terms. P.&G. has entered into a stipu- 
lation with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to stop advertising that it is im- 
possible to produce another shampoo 
which will be as safe, pure, mild, or 
beautifying as Drene or Special Drene 
for Dry Hair, and that its shampoos 
are the only ones that will completely 
remove excess oil, dirt, and perspiration 


or make dyed hair look natural. A week 
earlier, FTC tackled two dentifrice man- 
ufacturers. Some time ago, Kolynos was 
forced to abandon its slogan “Three 
Shades Whiter in Three Days,” but 
FTC still isn’t satisfied; it’s looking 


askance at claims that Kolynos will kill | 


all mouth germs and restore natural 


color to stained teeth. Dr. Lyons has | 


been booked on charges (1) of repre- 
senting that its tooth powder is com- 
parable to that used by dentists and 
(2) of disparaging competitive prod- 
ucts, principally the toothpastes. 


UNLAWFUL BOWLING 


Brunswick-Bavke-Co.ienper Co. has 
also run afoul of the commission, but 
on different charges. In promoting a 
nation-wide bowling contest in 1937 and 
1938, Brunswick is alleged to have en- 
gaged in unlawful practices tending to 
create a monopoly in the manufacture 
and sale of bowling equipment. The 


contest was open to all 5-man teams | 
holding membership in the American | 


Bowling Congress, or bowling in leagues 


sanctioned by the Congress. For the | 


“Brunswick $34,000 Red Crown Bow]- 
ing Sweepstakes,” the teams were re- 
quired to bowl on Official Brunswick 
Sweepstakes Bowling Alleys. In order to 
qualify their alleys as “official,” opera- 
tors had to buy for each alley an official 
contest emblem, 4 sets of bowling pins 
at a price of $45, and an additional $15 
worth of miscellaneous equipment. The 
FTC is charging violation of the FTC 
act, and of Section 3 of the Clayton 
act, which prohibits exclusive dealing 
agreements. 


SUPER-OPINION 

True Story Macazrne has just turned 
out a study on “What Housewives 
Think About Supermarkets.” Investi- 
gators of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau 


HERE.--- 


is the place to 
CUT your COSTS 


of production 
and 
distribution 


ORTH CAROLINA is logical 
for the location of your plant 
for many excellent reasons. One of 
the oldest industrial States in the 
Union, Industry thrives here under 
business-minded laws and tax poli- 
cies. The climate is moderate the 
year round, hence less investment 
is required in factory buildings... 
less for fuel. Workers, nearly 100% 
native-born, are friendly, intelli- 
gent and ambitious to deliver a 
day’s work for a day's pay. 
The State is rich in raw materials, 
and its power supply is both ade- 
quate and economical. Here you 
have the geographical advantage 
of being within 600 miles of over 
half the country’s population—yet 
without congestion. A splendid 
system of paved highways, rail and 
water shipping facilities aid eco- 
nomical distribution. At your 
request, an analysis will be made 
of the profit opportunities here for 
your business. 


Write Industrial Division, 

Room 110, Department of 

Conservation & Develop- 
ment, Raleigh 


MNodh CAROLINA 


HOME OF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 
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went into the parking lots of the large 
supers in Northern New Jersey, took 
down license numbers of all cars, later 
interviewed the owners. Some results: 
19°, of the customers 
once a week in supers, 39% 
from 1-2 miles to the nearest super, 
32 traveled 3-5 miles, 56% spent 35 
spent $10 or 
25% 


shopped only 
traveled 


or more a week, 24% 
more, 56° were wage earners, 
white collar workers, 82% liked supers 
because of economy, 53° because of 
convenience, 24° for quality, 17% dis- 
liked them for personal reasons—“they 
don’t pay local taxes” or they “hurt 
small dealers.” And, finally, 339% of 


the customers read True Story. 


BIGGER THAN BEER 
Annevuser-Buscu used to advertise 
Budweiser beer. Currently A-B figures 
there’s a bigger advertising job to be 
done; so its fall campaign is advertis- 
ing America, and A-B’s confidence in 
America’s future. The campaign will 
run in 930 newspapers, and, in the rash 
of public relations and_ institutional 
themes that have broken out in the 
beer and liquor advertising campaigns 
this fall (BW—Sep2?4'38,p20) it’s well 
up in front. 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE 
U.S. Camera, the yearbook of photog- 
raphy, which will be four years old when 
its 19389 volume appears this Nov. 1, is 
planning to publish a quarterly maga- 
zine devoted to “the best in photogra- 
phy.” The various picture magazines, 
says U.S. Camera, are still dealing with 
photography simply as a means of pre- 
senting news and feature material. The 
field is still wide open for the art of 
photography, per se. The first issue is 
due next month. Price 50¢. 


SALESMANAGER’S JOB 
Tue Poticynovpers Service Bureau 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
which periodically issues booklets of in- 
terest to business executives, has just re- 
leased a comprehensive analysis of the 
organization and operation of the up- 
to-date sales department. It’s called 


“Functions of the Sales Executive.” 








COLA BATTLE 
Tue BATTLE still rages between Coca- 
Cola and Pepsi-Cola. Last July the 
Exchequer Court of Canada found the 
name of Pepsi-Cola to be an infringe- 
ment of Coca-Cola’s (BW—Augé'3s8, 
p21)—which decision is now on appeal 
to the Dominion Supreme Court. Last 
August Pepsi-Cola filed suit in Queens 
Supreme Court, N. Y., to restrain 
Coca-Cola from interfering with Pepsi- 
Cola’s sales (BW—Augl3'38.p25). 
Last month Coca-Cola filed a counter- 
suit in the Supreme Court of New 
York, which asks that Pepsi-Cola be 


enjoined in the U. S. as it has been in 








developments: the suit started in Decembx 
claimed that Mr. Guth had 


Canada. Latest 
Chancery Court of Delaware awarded 





to Loft, Inc., 91% (or approximately assets, facilities and personn Lo 
270,000 shares) of Pepsi-Cola’s out- in building up Pepsi-Cola Co 
standing stock, which had been con- enterprise belonged to Loft. Pe: <. 





is appealing the decision to D 
highest court. 





trolled by Charles G. Guth, who was 
president of Loft, Inc., until 1935. The 








Auto Men Face Seniority Issuc 


The problem of establishing length of service a. the 
measure of a man’s right to his job confronts 4l| 
industry, but in Detroit it’s especially critical. 









past two or three weeks indi 
some of the locals are under 
from out-of-work members to 
wider “share work” program. | 
aged .by the way in which Sidney H 
man and Philip Murray are ng 
order into the U.A.W., as “re: 
management in some quarters 
like to deal directly with thes 
disciplinarians from C.1.0. head« 
other lines. rather than U.A.W. officials. 

Briefly, the labor situation in the au- 2. Murray and Hillman, wu 
tomobile industry this week may be set business management to get right do 
down thus: to brass tacks and talk new contracts 

1. Automotive management, ready to first have to finish another }j 
deal with the union on a realistic basis, cementing of a sound, workmanlike ip- 
is worried by the protracted negotiat- ternal structure to assure expert ai 
ing which starts, then stalls, in many authoritative direction of the inten 
plants. Sporadic strike calls over the tional. They have made a good begin- 





AUTOMOBILE LABOR PROBLEMS again be- 
came a “top subject” in business talks 
this week, whether the talkers were au- 
tomobile men or not. Reason: Gradual 
recovery in production and improve- 
ment in sales prospects, coupled with a 
“straightening out” process in the in- 
ternal affairs of the United Automobile 
Workers, served to highlight a perplex- 
ity which has bothered industrialists in 
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Air Mail Pickup Gets Its First Practical Test 



































ICKUP OF AIR MAIL by planes in flight has been experimented with for se: 

years, but will get its first practical use in the near future on two eastern routes 
Pittsburgh to Clarksburgh, Pa., and Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. Shown here is a rece 
test at the Wayne, Mich. plant of Stinson Aircraft Corp. The pickup is an a chor 
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extended on a pulley which is dropped from a specially-built Stinson plane to er 
rope extended along two poles, thus enabling pickup of mail from a height of a! 
60 feet. The eventual aim is to make possible pickup of mail from buildings and =hip» 
as well as from small towns not heretofore reached by air mail. 
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*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 


provides sound protection at a predetermined price, without risk of further 
cost. In addition to legal reserves, its policies are backed by cash capital 
and surplus funds set aside to meet not merely normal claims but also 
the sweeping losses due to conflagrations and other catastrophes. Its 
organized public services are national in scope. Its system of operating 
through Agents everywhere gives prompt personal service to policyholders. 
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Within an hour 
.-- someone will be 


burned to death! 


America’s annual sacrifice to fire is almost three 
hundred million dollars’ worth of property . . . and 
10,000 human beings! The frightful loss of life aver- 
ages 27 people per day . . . more than one an hour. 


Hence, Fire Prevention Week, which this year is 


October 9-15. It asks you to lend a hand in the 
nationally organized fight against fire. 


While the average citizen may grow lax, there is 
an agency that works every week of every year to 
prevent fire. It is the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the public service organization of 
200 capital stock* fire insurance companies 


This organization helps cities to prevent fire by 
regular inspection of water supplies, fire-fighting 
equipment and fire-alarm systems. It formulates 
fire-prevention standards for better building 
construction. 


Its trained investigators assist the local police in 


apprehending firebugs. 


It receives daily reports of all the nation’s fires, 
thereby co-ordinating the public's fire experience 


With the co-operation of manufacturers, it sponsors 
official testing to assure the fire safety of the ap 


pliances you use in your home. 


Is the life and property-saving work of these capital 
stock fire insurance companies effective? The an 
swer is revealed by your insurance costs these 
companies have been able to reduce their average 
rates 40% since 1905. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS «+ &5 Jobn Sereet, New York + National organization of Capital Stock Fire Insurance Companies + Established 1866 
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Kitchen Economists Welcome 
Light - Weight Welded Utensils 


The aluminum industry would be the first to 
admit that the home-makers of America 


were the first to give their metal commercial | 
importance. Women liked cooking utensils | 


that were light, bright and friendly to food 
. . and soon other industries saw the possi- 
bilities of the versatile metal. Resistance 
welding has played a major role in the mak- 
ing of kitchen equipment ee ——e 
similar and dissimilar metals to form finish 
utensils of greater lightness and strength at 
lower cost. Miallory, as the foremost supplier 
of welding electrodes, can claim an important 
part in these contributions as well as those 
made by welding in other major industries, 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Cable Address — Pelmallo 


INDIANA 


M | PR. MALLORY & CO. inc. | Y 
PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 








CLEAR THINKERS 
NEED QUIET OFFICES 


DAY, more than ever, business 

calls for clear-headed planning. 

Decisions must be made fast. They 

must be made right. And the best 

place to make them is in a quiet office, 
free from nerve-jangling noise. 

You can lock noise out of your 
office permanently and inexpensively 
with a Corkoustic ceiling. Corkoustic 
soaks up sound the way a sponge 
soaks up water. Quieting rooms ap- 
proximately 50°), it quickly pays 
for itself in added efficiency. 

Write today for complete 
details. Armstrong Cork 
Products Company, 1236 
State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’s 


CORKOUSTIC 
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ning, by reinstating the four U.A.W. 
officials expelled last month, and by out- 
lining for the international this week a 
new and better course of administration 
and discipline. But, as they have ex- 
plained to impatient manufacturers, 
they won’t feel ready to underwrite new 
contracts until they are assured that 
the union is sound internally. 

3. While both sides are waiting, a gi- 
gantic problem is building up with no 
sign of solution thus far. The problem 
is “seniority.” 


“Pro” Sentiment Summed Up 


From all the signs which are apparent 
at this time, seniority plans are turning 
out to be an ever-growing nightmare 
for both business management and in- 
telligent union leaders. The union rank- 
and-file sentiment which supports defi- 
nite, written seniority clauses in con- 
tracts is summarized like this: 

“Seniority status is the best protec- 
tion an honest working-man has against 
arbitrary lay-off, shifting, or wage re- 
duction for which he may be singled out 
because of his union membership. Fur- 
ther, when re-hiring is begun after 
slumps, seniority entitles the laid-off 
man to his old job right away, and he 
doesn’t have to take the chance of per- 
manent unemployment because some 
other man has been taken on. Seniority 
plays no favorites; shop managers do.” 

Many union members have only an 
enthusiasm for, rather than an under- 
standing of, seniority, and how it func- 
tions in its varied forms. But the trend 
of the past two or three years has been 
toward inclusion of rather rigid seniority 
clauses in labor contracts. As long as 
everyone was at work, there was little 
complaint—but when the slump began 
last year seniority took its first hard 
raps. For example: Factory A, with 
“departmental seniority” (one of the 
many fancy brands available) , is forced 
to lay off 90% of the men in one de- 
partment, but only 10% in another. At 
once the union sees the point: men with 
“full seniority status” are laid off in one 


place, and “punks without any seniority , 


to speak of” are kept on the job in 
another place. 


Can't Stick to Status Quo 


For a whole year, management and 
unions have studied the problem. As 
re-hiring time came along, the snarl got 
worse; technological progress didn’t take 
a vacation during the slump and the 
total number of jobs for the same 
“peak” of production had fallen. The- 
oretically, seniority operates from the 
union point of view to protect a certain 
number of workers in a certain number 
of jobs—forever. Or at least as long as 
the business operates. Actually, the past 
year’s experience shows that it is im- 
possible to “freeze” the status quo, at 


any point. 


Thinking all of this over, 
ment not only in Detroit but « 
this week was pretty well pre; 
make a stand and argue the ma 
There is no “joint purpose” o 
ment in the sense of a commo 
standing, but in plant after p 
same conclusions are being rea 
sober managers. They are sur 
thing only: that the rigid rul, 
out in union contracts haven’t 
very well. They suspect anoth« 
that the union leaders thems: 
willing to admit that theory 
don’t match in the workers’ exp 
of 1937 and 19388. And not 
U.A.W. but elsewhere a probk 
soon be posed for the rank and 
study—a problem which boils 
these fundamentals: 

(1) By any standard, seniorit, 
uable in helping add incentive 
job; further, a man should get 
reward for steadiness, devotion t: 
and a good, clean record. (2) In 
tuating business, seniority must | 
ible, and flexible seniority rare], 
fies. (3) In any plant, merit must 
a large part in determining sel: 
otherwise, labor contracts are lik: 
clamp a freezing hand on good shop 
management, and hurt both the 
ager and his men. 


Subsidiary Agreements Likely 
Business Week's survey of sent 
indicates that only a start has 
made in bringing this problem out 
the light, and that over the cours 
the next year management and w 
will try to work out better plans. As 
an initial trend, the most apparent 
this: seniority, instead of being writt: 
rigidly into contracts, is likely t 
kept flexible through oral understand- 
ing and subsidiary agreements. Thus a 
basic labor contract would be one 
thing; seniority agreements would be 
another, open to full discussion, flexib! 
adjustment, and change. 





LABOR ANGLES 


BRIDGING THE GAP 


McKinsey, Weturnetron & Co., one of 
the top firms of management engi! 
stepped out this week with a new di 

to meet the need of the times. Having 
noted—as others have—that a gap ex 
isted between legal interpretation of 
new labor legislation and practical t 

ing to meet the new setup, the New 
York consulting firm has hired R 

L. Greenman, formerly a specialis' 
labor relations for the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, to direct a new ser 
Observers who have predicted that such 
firms would enter this field expect t 
see more consulting agencies in 
close-contact divisions to advise | 
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en on labor policies, on dealing 
sovernment agencies, and on the 
lishment of proper forms to meet 


n requirements 


GULF COAST IS NEXT 
I C10 and the A-F.L., which be- 


them have organized the long- 
men and sailors of the the East 
West Coasts as they never were 
organized before, are ready to try con- 
sions in the Gulf ports. Under NLRB 
ces, secret elections will be held 
week among 5,000 longshoremen 
related workers emploved by 65 
yanies in Mobile and New Orleans 
which banner they prefer (with 
ndependent group running as a dark 
in New Orleans). Incidentally, 
the board follows its Pacific Coast pro- 
cedure in Mobile, ordering one big elec- 
tion among employees of the companies 
ch form the Mobile Steamship As- 
sociation. In New Orleans, each com- 
pany will be a unit 


LABOR’S QUARREL, TOO 


ARE SHAPING UP so that the 

probably will speak with the 
loudest voice among the agencies which 
ope to get the Wagner act amended 
during the next session of Congress 
Last week an advisory committee of 
National Association of Manufacturers 
members decided tentatively to recom 
mend that the N.A.M., while support- 
ng reasonable proposals, let somebody 
else “carry the ball” on this matter 


ANYBODY’S GUESS 

Ir IS STILL EVEN MONEY and take your 
choice as to whether the C.1.0. will 
old a national convention. Formally 
unnounced for mid-November, the meet- 
ing isn’t fully decided upon. It may be, 
at a meeting of the top policymakers of 
C10. in Washington next week—after 
the course of the A.F.L. toward peace 
war can be more clearly defined. 


FORCED DRAUGHT 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CERTAIN SECTIONS in- 

licate that some industries are piling 

ip stock as fast as possible, looking 

thead to a slacking-off when the wage- 

hour law goes into effect Oct. 24. In 

the Southeast, for instance, seamless 

ry makers are running two or three 

s where they had been working only 

» or three days a week, and in some 

es are producing almost entirely for 

k. Furniture makers have been buy- 

all the raw materials they can 

lle and are spurting, with no mate- 

ls acceptable after Oct. 20. Building 

terials makers are piling on the pres- 

, and trying to get shipments out 

re Oct. 24, when new determina- 

s may be necessary. Noting such 

vity, some observers believe that a 

ceable slacking of employment may 
ir when the law clamps down 


CLEAN: Every guest room, every thing you touch and 
eat at a Statler is CLEAN. Statler and Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania Research Executives constantly study new meth- 
ods of getting them CLEAN and keeping them that 
way. For cleanliness, Statler Research beats the Dutch. 
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GOOD NEIGHBOR LUXURY—At the left, one of the comfortable bedrooms on the Argentina. Right, 
the swimming pool of the Uruguay. The third ship of the fleet, the Brazil, is shown on the cover. 


. > e passenger service to South A 
Trade Hopes Ride with S.S. Brazil faster and swankier than a 
has connected us with Buenos A 
The business public attaches 
significance to the event. To ex: 
the sailing of the Brazil typifi 


Sailing of the first boat on the new line to South 
America symbolizes industry’s expectation that the 

“good neighbor” policy, when backed with financial —2¢¥ 4tive for business in Batin \s 
assistance, will pay trade dividends. SS a ee a Uy eet 


Administration. 


Paums (potted variety) swayed in the ship line connecting New York with President Roosevelt initiat: 


chill October breeze; an orchestra 
swung from an animated rhumba into 


the East Coast of South America. Two 
days later, at noon on Oct. 8, the 


drive two years ago when hy 
personally to Buenos Aires to 
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the Brazilian national anthem to greet Brazil was scheduled to sail on its the Pan American Conference: 
the ambassador; white ties and or- maiden voyage to Rio de Janeiro, opening words at that conf 
chids lined the fresh white decks of Santos, Montevideo, and Buenos “Members of the American fa 
the S.S. Brazil. Aires. nations” — inaugurated _ the 
It was the formal reception in New To the travel public, this first sailing neighbor” policy. 
York harbor marking the inaugura- of the new American Republics Line Since that time United States 
tion of this country’s new de luxe means the beginning of a bi-weekly casting companies have effected 
Fr =a 
The new “Good Neighbor Fleet” symbolizes our fresh drive for closer relations with South America, and tightens 
trade ties, especially with three East Coast countries 
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s in their internal structures to 
Washington 
answer the 
we of radio propaganda which 
has turned on all of Latin 
ica. Nine broadcasting companies 
ow sending short-wave programs 
Latin America; Columbia Broad- 
ng alone is airing 95 special pro- 
s a week, most of them in Spanish 


the demands of 


American stations 


a> 
gra! 
Portuguese. 
Moves Strengthening Ties 
Early this year, Pan American Air- 
wavs, Which maintains an air service 
down both the East and the West 
Coast speeded its flights so that it is 
now possible to fly from Miami to 
Beunds Aires in 5 days, in comparison 
th the former schedule of 6 days 
{nd this spring the Rockefeller 
Foundation made a grant of $18,000 
a vear for three to aid the 
{American University in developing its | 
plan of bringing government employees 
f Latin American republics to Wash- 
ington to study public administration 
and the activities of the government. 
Widest business however, 
has been attracted by the recent new 
activity of the Export-Import Bank in 
Latin America. During the last three 
or four years, the bank has provided 
long-term credits for several commer- 
cial deals in Cuba and Brazil, but the 
amount involved was relatively small 
and, particularly in the case of Cuba, 
surrounded the 


years 


interest, 


special circumstances 
deals 

But a few months ago a $5,000,000 
credit was provided to Haiti which | 
aroused a good deal of interest. It | 
was known that the Haitian govern- 
ment would have liked to float a loan | 
n the New York market but that | 
conditions were hardly suitable. Then | 
aggressive Germans offered to provide | 
a loan in the form of materials which 
were badly needed for the public works 
rogram which was under considera- 
tion. When this information reached 
Washington there were hurried consul- 
tations, and the Export-Import Bank 
leal was quickly brought to a head 


Other Deals May Follow 
Wall Street observers see this loan 
the forerunner of many others in 

a campaign to extend financial relief 

to hard-pressed Latin American gov- 

ernments through the Export-Import 

Bank. They point to the present lei- 

surely tour of major South 

American country which is being made 

Warren L. Pierson, president of 

e bank and to the reports that the | 
ink’s discount facilities have recently | 
in deals 


every 


en made available 

ith Brazil and Chile. 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil all 
ive foreign exchange _ restrictions 
hich hamper normal business with 
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THESE ATTRACTIVE BOOKCASES COMBINE 
UTILITY AND ECONOMY 





manship, always in good taste 


ment stores. 


or write direct to us. 


Right: Ardmore style solid 
end bookcase . . . made in 
several sizes .. . shelves 
adjustable every half inch 
«++ genuine walnut or ma- 
hogany finishes. 





for Home and Office 
Globe-Wernicke sectional and solid end 
bookcases are carefully designed and fin- 
ished to harmonize with other furniture. They 
are splendid examples of fine wood crafts- 


room rearrangement at your pleasure. Made 
in a variety of styles and finishes. 

These attractive bookcases are sold by lead- 
ing furniture, office equipment and depart- 


FREE—Ask our local dealer for a copy of 
32-page booklet, ‘‘The World’s Best Books’ 


permit 


Above: Ben Franklin style 
solid end bookcase. Below 
Economy style sectional 
bookcase grows as your 
library grows 
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AUTOPOINT 
OPEN DOORS FOR 
YOUR SALESMEN 


Your salesmen can’t se// unless they 
get in! An imprinted Autopoint is the 
key to the inner office where sales are 
made. This thoughtful good-will gift 
is the door-opener without a kick- 
back. Its sturdy two-part mechanism 
always works. Its exclusive Grip- Tite 
tip never lets leads wobble, twist or 
drop out. Its beauty and balance make 
it a life-long favorite. Autopoints have 
been chosen by more than 6,000 prom- 
inent firms. Write for sample pencil 
and free copy of fact-filled book, ‘““The 
Human Side of Sales Strategy.” 
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RESINOX FOR PERMANENCE 


The ability to live long—to withstand time 
and wear—is one of the features of Resinox. 
Products molded of this durable plastic sel- 
dom chip, crack or warp—do not deteriorate 
on aging. They remain as you would want 
them to remain—permanently lustrous and 
attractive. 


















Investigate. The field staff of the Resinox 
organization will gladly work with you in 
sol ving yourdesignand productionproblems. 








Free Color Blocks 


Resinox color samples and the 
latest Resinox catalogs will be 
mailed free on request. Just 
clip this advertisement and 
attach it to your letterhead. 
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Emergency Rail Commission Begins Its Hearings 


















WW 


IIE SCENE as the President’s three-man emergency fact-finding commission s| irted 
hearings last week in the caucus room of the House Office Building in Wa-hing 


| ton to study the demands of the railroads for a 15% wage cut and the reta! 
threat of strike by 900,000 rail employees. Members of the commission, in the 


r 


ground, are: Harry A. Millis, head of the department of economics of the Univ y 
of Chicago; Walter P. Stacy, Chief Justice of the North Carolina Supreme Court; 


Dean James M. Landis, of Harvard Law School. 


At the right, standing, is J. Carter 


Fort, chief counsel for the Carriers Joint Conference Committee, the first witness 


this country, yet all three countries 
have been good markets for United 
States products in the past, and Ar- 
gentina and Brazil, in particular, should 
continue to be good markets because 
of their vast industrialization pro- 
grams. Argentina, it is noted especially, 
has recently authorized purchase by 
the government of one of the country’s 
large British-owned railroad systems. 
If this is the beginning of a trend, 
American railroad supply companies 
would like to go after the Argentine 
market for railway equipment hitherto 
monopolized by the British. 

Old timers who have had long asso- 
are not 


| allowing themselves to be swept off 















RESINOX CORPORATION 
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their feet by the new interest in our 
southern neighbors. They are aware of 
the exchange problem in almost every 
country, of the low prices which have 
prevailed over the past year for most 
of the raw products which these coun- 
tries sell in world markets, and of the 
necessity for buying more Latin Amer- 
ican goods if normal trade is to ex- 
pand. They know also that United 
States executives have not always 
adapted their products or their sell- 
ing methods to these markets. 

On the other hand, if Washington 
is going to take a new interest in their 
problem and give more intensive State 
and Commerce department support, 
along with the better shipping service, 
business is going to organize to go after 
the markets more aggressively. 


By Rail or Bus? 


Eastern rail passenger income 
dropped on fare boost but bus 
increase may change things. 


PASSENGER FARE AGENTS of Eastern 
roads hope to have the last laugh o1 
terstate Commerce Commissioners 
grudgingly granted an increase fro 
to 24¢ a mile in coach rates and 
dicted that the roads would lose | 
ness to the buses as a direct result. © 
the basis of August revenue return 
would seem as if the ICC was ri 
But September and October figures 1 
tell a different story. 

Reason: the Eastern roads expect | 
retrieve some of their lost passeng 


Eastern Bus Rates Upped 


Leading bus companies, including the 
far-flung Greyhound system, have | 
revising rates upward, thus narrowing 
the spread between them and rail ec 
rates and reducing the economic in: 
tive of traveling by bus instead 
coach. Until recently, bus rates rat 
from 14¢ to 13¢ a mile. Under the : 
schedules, the first of which took ef! 
on Aug. 25, they come closer to 2 
mile. All in all, bus rates have b 
upped from 15% to 25%, as compa 
with the 25% boost in coach rates 

The bus fare increase, significar 
enough, is not nationwide, but has bx 


limited to Eastern district territory. .\s 


bus men explain it, “the Eastern r 
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host gave us a chance to raise tariffs.” 
Bus companies say they need more rev- 
to offset increased costs incidental 
to (1) higher wages, (2) greater depre- 
ciati costs on new-type equipment, 
and (3) fatter interest costs on money 
borrowed to pay for new equipment. 

The unsatisfactory pay-off from the 
rail passenger fare boost on July 25 was 
indicated by August passenger reve- 
nues, which in the Eastern district de- 
clined 3.8% from July. If no fare cut 
had been put into effect, the expectation 
would have been for a performance 
/ about equal to July’s, or perhaps a frac- 
tion of a percentage point less. Indeed, 
the tendency of business to improve dur- 
ing August should have aided revenues; 
vet passenger fare receipts did not 
reflect this. 


enue> 





Income Reflects Rate Rise 


Comparisons with last year highlight 
the results of the increase even more 
— significantly. New York Central's pas- 
rted senger income was down 15.8% from 
{ugust, 1937, whereas the July decline 
tory was only 11.7%. Pennsylvania reflects 
ond the same trend, with August passenger 
— receipts 13.9% below August, 1937, 
while the July drop was only 10.7%. 
Baltimore & Ohio’s showing, however, 
was better in August than in July—off 
19.1% from 1937 in August, minus 
20.5% in July. 

One pleasing effect of the boost has 
been an indicated decline in the shift- 
over travel. When the coach fares were 
first cut to 2¢ a mile in June, 1936, East- 
ern railroads immediately noted that 
7 passengers on overnight runs would 
= take a coach for the day part of their 
ds journeys and then shift to a Pullman 
berth for the night ride. This was fre- 
quent particularly on New York to Chi- 
cago runs. On the Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
i burgh was the shift-over spot, and on 
ht the New York Central, Buffalo was the 
signal to change to a berth (BW— 
1ug7"37,p32) . 
bn Now that the spread between Pull- 

man rates and coach rates has been nar- 
rowed, there is less incentive to travel 
part-way by day coach. It is too early 
™ for conclusive figures on this but, at 
least, reports from ticket agents indi- 


rer 


me 
bus 


en 

, cate that there are now not as many 
New York City reservations for Pull- 

a mans from Buffalo to Chicago. 

f 


More Bus Travel in August 


The one concrete result from the fare 
' boost seems to be that August bus travel 
vent up. Rail men admit as much. 
, nd bus company figures—with August 
receipts in the East showing a substan- 
il gain—support this viewpoint. What 
: railroads are now waiting to see is 
hat happens as bus fares rise and the 
‘spread narrows to approximately what 
was before the July 25 railroad fare 

crease, 


“ 
- 


‘ 








No Rail-Truck Tieup 
ICC turns thumbs down on 
purchase of truck line by 
Union Pacific, Burlington, and 
North Western railroads. 


IN REFUSING TO PERMIT the Union Pa- 
cific, the Burlington, and the North 
Western to buy up Union Transfer Co., 
operating over 2,500 miles in Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
shut the door, for the present at least, 
to the plan of these roads to develop 
jointly an extensive trucking system 
throughout their territory. At the out- 
set, the roads expected to absorb inde- 
pendents at a cost of about &600,000, 
including $150,000 for the Union, but 
the ultimate cost of developing a fully 


Dp 
iy 
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1F KOPPERS MAKES 


coordinated rail-truck service in this 
territory is estimated at 86,000,000, 
The commission was frankly dubious 
about how much coordination would 
result under divided ownership of 
Union Transfer, because of the compe- 
tition between the roads, particular) 
between the Burlington and Nort 
Western and between the Union Pacifi 
and Burlington. Commissioner East 
man asserted that in the plan pre 
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Many expensive highway bridges have been built in this country only 


to become obsolete long before the end of their useful life because the 


unexpected growth of traffic made wider bridges necessary, or because 


re-location of highways left the bridges unused. 


| A solution to these two problems of obsolescence is offered by The 


Wood Preserving Corporation, a Koppers subsidiary, through the use 


of pressure-treated timber bridges. 


If wider bridges are necessary. 


it is standard practice to widen timber bridges by driving additional 


piling in each bent and extending the caps with a splice. If the bridge 


has to be re-located, timber bridges can be salvaged and reused. 


Pressure-treatment with the proper preservatives gives bridge timbers 


a length of life that compares favorably with other permanent ma- 


terials, yet timber bridges cost considerably less than other forms of 


bridge construction. 
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sented to the ICC the emphasis ap- 
pears to be on domination by the rail- 
trucking rather 
establishment of coordinated 


roads of operations 
than on 
rail-truck service. The time may ulti- 
mately come, he said, for a consider- 
union these 
of the 


able degree of between 


rival branches transportation 


industry but he is not persuaded that 
it is here. 

The held that, in any 
case, Burlington is ruled out of the tri- 
partite plan by its ownership of the Bur- 
lington Transportation Co., which sub- 


commission 


stantially duplicates the route of Union 
Transfer between Omaha and Peoria. 


Business Show Shows Speed 


New equipment for the business office is designed to 
get the paper work done faster at lower cost. Special 


machines do special jobs. 


OPENING TWO WEEKS EARLIER than in 
former years, to anticipate a fall up- 
surge in business, the 35th Annual Na- 
tional Business Show held forth at the 
Port Authority Building, New York, all 
week, Oct. 3-8. There have been no new 
bits of social security legislation to in- 
spire the development of new and in- 
tricate machines for handling vast vol- 
umes of figure and paper work, but 
the legislative lull has given designers 
and manufacturers a chance to catch 
up with themselves and to refine the 
developments which were front-page 
news at the most recent two Business 
Shows. 


Organize Exhibits Functionally 


Exhibits which seemed to draw more 
than their normal share of attention 
were almost invariably set up on a 
functional basis. National Cash Regis- 
ter, for example, showed specialized set- 
ups for accounting departments in busi- 
nesses ranging from public utilities to 
specialty stores. International Business 
Machines laid its stress on departments 
common to most large-scale business 
operations: billing, pay-roll, accounts 
what-have-you. National, 
incidentally, featured a new line of cash 
registers available in a wide range of 
colors. I.B.M. stressed specialized ap- 
plications of its Electric Writing Ma- 
chine (typewriter) and its Interna- 
tional Collator, which, as a filing ma- 
will compare groups of 
punched cards and merge them in cor- 
rect numerical sequence at rates up to 
28,000 per hour, and, as a pulling ma- 
chine, makes it possible for one group of 
cards to pull corresponding cards from 
a second group. 

Addressograph - Multigraph Corp., 
which has seemed to many to have built 
up competition within itself through the 
development of its Multilith and litho- 
graphic duplicator, revealed methods 
whereby fill-ins on Multilithed sales lit- 
erature may be done expeditiously and 
economically on its Multigraph. 

At the show for the first time was 
Castype, originally designed for office- 
composing and automatic casting of 


receivable, 


chine, two 





continuous lines of typed matter for the 
multigraph. The Castype Corp., which 
has no known fiscal connection with 
Addressograph-Multigraph, has _rede- 
signed its machine so that, with little 
practice, a stenographer can turn out 
“type-high” lines of type for letter- 
press printing, as well as typical Multi- 
graph slugs, automatically “justified.” 

Royal Typewriter unveiled its “New 
No. 1” machine which has the unique 
feature of “Magic Margins.” Slip a 
sheet of stationery into the machine, 
slide the carriage to the margin desired, 
touch a button, and the margin is es- 
tablished for a particular letter or series 
of letters. Elliott Addressing Machine 
Co. rang new changes on its familiar 
line of stenciling machines, among them 
an outfit which will print, address, spot- 
carbon, and bind duplicate sets of office 
forms. Both American Automatic Type- 
writer Co. and Hooven Automatic Type- 
writer revealed increased speed and op- 
erating convenience. 

Monroe Calculating Machine laid em- 
phasis on a new all-purpose calculator 
which solves problems in multiplication 
and division with fewer cycles of its 





] 
| 
| 





AT THE BUSINESS SHOW Uncounted 
visitors trudged uncounted miles to see 
what 70 exhibitors had to offer. 





inwards than formerly. Marc! 
culating Machine Co. emphas 
point that all its operating k 
one plane and are operated by 
downstrokes of the fingers. Fri ( 
culating Machine Co. stressed 
separate sets of keys for setting 
two factors in multiplication a 
sion. Allen-Wales Adding Max ( 
brought to the show a new 
which permits the segregation a: 
ing of two sets of figures on « 
chine, as for instance the segreg 
cash and charge sales from 
dealings. 
Photo-Copying Developmen!. 
Duplicating equipment of th: 
and gelatine type showed little . 
from last year, although Ditto ex 
a new self-feeding mechanism. | 
copying machines revealed consid 
development in both office and p 
types. Hunter Electro-Copyist fi 
a vacuum arrangement to hold o 
and photo-copy in close juxtapo 
while Reproduction Equipment | 
featured an inflated pneumatic 
for the same purpose. 


The dictating machines s 
brought Dictaphone with its a 


transcribing contest; Ediphone st: 
a new desk machine which tak 
space than the pile of correspon 
which it will be called upon to ans 
Dictograph, which might seem to b 
other dictating machine, but isn’t, | 
tured its new office intercommuni: 
system with which a manager can | 
of department heads 
each man in place at his own desk 
Furniture and filing equipment 
vealed added convenience and com! 
rather than radical change. Mohair : 
other porous fabrics seemed to be p 
ing leather as favored covering mate! 
particularly over sponge-rubber up! 
stery, which is thus given an added 
portunity to air-condition users. G: 
eral Fireproofing Co. stressed its alu 
num office chairs redesigned to prov 


a conference 


the greater comfort of wider seats. Art 


Metal Construction Co. featured 
metal desks, set on “pontoons” inst: 
of legs. The Sikes Co. played up 1 


ber and plastic guards which promis« 


save chairs from bumps and silk stoc! 


ings from runs. 


Reducing Office Drudgery 


Envelope sealing and stamping n 
chines of both Postage Meter Co. a 
Standard Mailing Machines Co. 
letters at rates up to 9,500 | 
hour. New letter-opening devices 
Bircher Co. will open ’em at speeds 
to 500 a minute. Among the small 
things which help take the drudgery o 
of office work, were the new green Ru 
berite Stencils of American Writing M 
chine Co., whose color facilitates proo 
reading and correction; the new Cle: 


post 
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ump pad of Phillips Process Co., 
chose end-wood pad permits cleaner 
bb stamp impressions; new Metal- 
Hol vreen-hued sheets for the ring- 

.. of National Blank Book Co., 
thin copper takes the place of 
ole-inforcers. 





Hoon 











Photography Grades 


({merican Standards Associa- 
tion tackles job of developing 
standards for photographic 
materials, 























NEXT BROAD JOB OF STANDARDIZATION 
» be tackled by the Standards Coun- 
f the American Standards Associa- 
29 W. 39th St., New York, will 
lie in the field of photography— 
both black-and-white and color. Fol- 
lowing a request from the International 
Standards Association, the Council met 
last week to approve the formation of 
special committee whose members will 
be representatives of sixteen manufac- 
turers of photographic materials, 
eleven user groups (including interested 
federal government departments), one 
distributor organization, and twelve 
general interest groups”—49 organi- 


zations in all. te / 5 5 
Generally, the committee’s duties | 

will be: “(1) to initiate an A.S.A. 

project on standardization in the field co 


of photography under the leadership 


of the Optical Society of America; . 

2) to take leadership in the inter- 

national project on photography as ail e cari er 
well as cooperating in the work.” Cin- 








































ematography will not be included in Your firm may be refused a loan for the very reasons which 
its agenda. make you need it: too much capital tied up in receivables -- too 
Some of the Jobs to Be Done many overdue and doubtful accounts -- profits and reserves 





depleted by a succession of unexpected credit losses. 





More specifically, the committee’s 
work will include formulation of defi- . , 
Able executives of Manufacturing and Jobbing houses pre- 


nitions, dimensional standards, and : 
recommended practices, plus the estab- vent such a state of affairs. They cover all their accounts with 

















lishment of methods for testing, rating, | . . 
- and classifying the performance char- American Credit Insurance | 
“tg at my of materials and 7 | The first benefit, of course, is reimbursement for credit losses. 
ised in photography. Lenses and lens aan * Hicrai ; : em ' 
ud mounts will come under scrutiny, along Other benefits are: liquidation of delinquencies; a better financial 
7" with films, plates, and sensitive coat- statement to show your bank if you need accommodations. In ‘ 
4 ings. spec grvhan ~ sg Ly light addition: Morale is improved. Sales are stepped up. There is 
meters an view nders an Tange . . } 
finders, for iluminants like flash and | closer co-operation between the sales and credit departments. 
flood lights. Of special interest, today. It is a fact that ‘“American’”’ 
Camera fans, both professional and policies cover ‘‘77-B” reorganizations on the same basis as in- 





amateur, will look forward to the day 
when even the Scheiner numbers for 
gaging sensitive emulsion speeds will 
become so standardized that they will 
know exactly what to expect from every a 


film inserted into their cameras. Stand- | 
silence souaht in casirmest” AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO 
for the wired and wireless transmission . 


of pictures. of New York ; na J. F. McFadden, President 


‘he new committee will probably 
| its first general organization meet- - Chamber of Commerce Building - - St. Louis, Mo. 
some time in November. Offices.in all priacipal cities of United State’ and Canada 





solvencies. Any ‘‘American” representative will gladly help you 
determine the kind of policy that meets your specific requirements. 
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Is Your Salesman 
The Forgotten Man? , 


Salesmen need help to get orders and 
keep from being forgotten, and Rite-Ezee 

rovides the solution. There is a Rite- 
Eece plan to help any business step-up 
sales. Rite-Ezee pencils in many color 
ful styles and at lowest cost are the 
finest good-will gifts that open 
doors, win interviews, and pave 
the way to more orders. 


Write for Free Sample to Executives 


GETTIER-MONTANYE 


INC. Baltimore, Maryland 
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NEW 


PRODUCTS 








New processes ... New designs . . . New applicatio 
of old materials . . . New twists on old ideas . 


As most users know, Scotch Cellulose 
Tape sticks instantly to any dry sur- 
face without moistening. Its manufac- 
turer, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
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REPAIR CONCRETE 
TO A FEATHER EDGE! 


RUGGEDWEAR, the only resurfacer made with 
cellulose, may be depended upon to make a 
smooth, solid, permanent patch right up to a 
feather edge. 

Stop accidents . lant efficiency 
- + « use this durable material for repairing 
holes, ruts and cracks in concrete floors. Stands 
up under the heaviest floor traffic. No chopping 
or chipping required. Merely sweep out the spot 
to be repaired — mix the material — trowel it 
on. Holds solid and tight right up to the irregular 
concrete edge . . . leaves 
no joint or crevice to be- 
come chipped and filled 
with dirt. Provides a firm- 
er, tougher, smoother, 
more rugged wearing sur- 
face. Dries fast. Used for 
patches or over an entire 
area . . . indoors or out. 
Costs only !0c to i4c per 
square foot. 


“cecanee ee, MAKE THIS TEST! | 
FLEXROCK COMPAWY 
808 N. Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Please send me complete information . 
of FREE TRIAL OFFER — no obligation. 


Name . 

Address 

City State 

A ST 





. improve 




















- « details 













Saint Paul, Minn., is now providing a 
compact Desk Dispenser which feeds 
tape made of special heavyweight 
transparent Cellophane. 


U. s. Patent No. 2,115,442 covering 
an inexpensive power sprayer for fight- 
ing injurious insects and other pests in 
farm, garden, and orchard, has been 
dedicated “to the free use of the people 
of the United States” by its inventor, 
Walter T. Emery, Federal Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Manhattan, Kan. The device attaches 


| simply to the exhaust of any automo- 


bile, truck, or tractor. 


Panrcuen, dry air, normally associated 
with offices and homes during the win- 
ter, can be relieved with humidity pro- 





the Mayflower 


improved 
Portable Humidifier, a new develop- 
ment of Mayflower-Lewis Corp., Saint 


duced by 


Paul, Minn. There are no moving 
parts; an electric heating element is so 
designed that it completely vaporizes 
a little water at a time, leaving the 
rest of the water in the inbuilt reservoir 
at about 90 deg. F., far below scalding 
temperature. With the humidifier 
















Tube f{ 


common 


comes an Inhalator 
the treatment of 
other respiratory ailments. 





Brean goes in, toast comes 
as simply as that—when the | 
matic Toast-O-Lator is in 








on the breakfast table. As desig 
Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mi ( 
Ampere, N. J., a little conveyor, ». 
ered by a small electric motor, 

the bread 700-watt heating ele 
ments at exactly the right sp 
browning. 


Ruweons for tying holiday packa 
are being made of Goodyear P 
(chlorinated rubber) by Frey 
Bros., Inc., Stamford, Conn., und 
trademark, Plio Ribbon. They c 

a broad range of design and color— 
are unusual in strength, resistar 
moisture, and availability for re 


past 


Porter's clay was the indispe: 
item in pottery making until synt 
plastics came along. A new unbreak- 










able and waterproof plastic, Shellfles, 
formed with a cellulose acetate bas 
plaster molds, facilitates the pro 
tion of handsome lightweight \ 
and _ bowls unaffected 
food, alcohol, and subsequent was! 
Lenart Import Ltd., 550 Fifth A 
New York, is marketing the new : 
less pottery in a wide variety of shapes 
and translucent colors. 


which are 


Desicnep to fit into the same wall 


bracket which holds the Dazey orang 
juicer, can opener, and knife sharpener 
the new Dazey Triple Ice Crushe 

coming from the plant of Dazey Churn 
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Light with 
important a ( photo at ieft). W 
CONTROLENS light ; directed t 


a minimum i wart 














g) Co., Saint Louis, Mo. Its pur- 
n life is to crush ice cubes to any 











@reas with 





| degree of fineness without muss 
«s. Also coming shortly is a new 
Cracker to fit in the same standard 


bracket. 












(orrent for operating the new Roberts 
T: Signal will total far less than 






ised in present signals, because 
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neon tubes replace incandescent bulbs. 
Furthermore, motorists at street inter- 
sections will know just how long they 
will have to wait before red changes 
to green and vice versa. Five horizontal 
tubes gleam brightly through thickest 
weather when traffic direction first 
changes; when one fifth of the time- 



















| } 





evcle is completed, one tube goes out; 


' 


after the next fifth, another goes out s 1 1 } 
and so on. James T. Robertson, 1829 \ OP H- LEAKS 
Kentucky Home Life Bldg., Louisville, | ex I I 
Ky., is handling distribution for the _ 
o~ ~-s 
patentee and manufacturer. 


soe ever tert: IN YOUR LIGHTING 
focusing, use of a long-focus lens, and | 


double-extension for “same size” close- 


ups are given by a new Miniature- — . “ es lacie aie 

g . | CONTROLENS will stop the “leaks” in of obsolete, wasteful lighting systems 
your lighting costs — it is an advance iN Regardless of the size of your business 
lighting which deserves the attention of CON TROLENS isan improvement you 



















every business executive can't afford to neglect. 









+ vey - oo . 
CONTROLENS lighting reduces waste,  ¢ omplete information is available with- | 
increases efficiency, returns greater profits out obligation. Address: 

— and pays for itself in a very short time 








(frequently within a year). 

CONTROLENS lighting is based on an HOLOPHANE ’ 

accurate control of light which minimizes j 
t 
‘ 


waste and makes for much greater efh- Engineering Service 


ciency, because the light is distributed just 
| «as you want it so much on productive 342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 







areas, so much on less productive areas, so THE HOLOPHANE COMPANY. LTD 
much on non-productive areas. A great 38s Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada 


waste of light is eliminated. Moreover, 













Information on the CONTROLENS 












Kodachrome Adapter, developed by Controlens lighting is In-bilt, it makes in- also may be had by applying to any 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.. teriors look modern, spacious, impressive. one of the following: 
its Recomar 18 and 33 cameras. A CONTROLENS is the result of 40 years Frink Corporation . Long Island City, N. Y. 





Garden City Plating & Mfg. C 
, : ' Chicago, Ill 
trolling light to serve industry and es Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. St. Louis, Mi 
art. It is made only by Holophane Erikson Electric Co. . . Boston, Mass 
: or pa . Edward F. Caldwell . New York City 
eighty percent of whose busi- 


“i Major Equipment Co. . Chicago il! 
ness comes from the replacement Mitchell Vance Co. . New York City 





color picture (or black-and-white if of research and experience in con- 
sired) is focused on the ground-glass 


nel, the film chamber which holds 
tht 24x 36-mm. exposures is then 

down into position, and the pic- 
re snapped. 
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Those famous dancing feet of 





ATCHE. 


Bill Robinson. There, indeed, is a matched pair! 


And an Otis Elevator and Otis Elevator Maintenance—there, 
also, is a matched pair. 

This pair was matched by deliberate intent because we wanted 
to make sure the Otis Elevator gave the service that was built into it. 
We manufacture the Otis Elevator—we created Otis Mainte- 
nance to look after that elevator. 

Our own men have a personal interest in the Otis Elevator 
and an enviable background of elevator knowledge and experi- 
ence. These are the elements in Otis Maintenance that mean not 
just good service but peak service. 

The Otis Elevator Company takes pleasure in offering you 
the logical team-mate for your Otis Elevator—maintenance by 
the manufacturer—Otis Maintenance—at an economical, flat 


monthly rate. Discussion is invited. 


oTtis MAINTENANCE 
and Yow cam forget your elevators 
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Restaurant Profits 


Survey, presented at cor en. 
tion of restaurant men, «). oy. 


72% of them made mon: 


| Costs, PROFITS, AND LABOR LEGIS 

were subjects of principal inte 

Chicago last week when 12,000 

ranteurs, big and little, flocked 

Windy City’s American Furnitur 

for the 20th annual convention 

National Restaurant Association 
Chief talk on restaurant acco 

was given by George O. Podd of Ho 

| wath & Horwath. Accountant 

| who made a survey of the revenu: 

| costs of 105 restaurants of various 
in all parts of the country for t! 

| six months of this year, surprised 
big city restaurant proprietors by 
ing them that restaurants in smal! 
make larger profits than those lo 
in big cities. 

Average profit of the restaurants su 
veyed was 4.4%. More encouraging t 
restaurant men was the fact that 
of the restaurants studied showed 
its; 43% had profits of more than 





Food Takes Biggest Percent 


However, the $2,000,000,000 rest 
rant business is not a field in whi 
is easy to get rich, and Accountant P 
| urged the eating place proprietor 
keep down operating costs. He fi 





by the restaurants studied. Chief it 

| was the cost of food, which ranged fr 
40 to 50%, and averaged 46.5% 
the 105 restaurants. Next largest 
was salaries and wages, up 5.1% fro 

| 1937, due chiefly to new minimum w 
and hour laws in Illinois and ot! 
states. Rent took 5.9%. An averag 
2.2% went for depreciation and an 


tization; old age insurance and ot! 


taxes took 1.2%; and advertising got 


08%. 


Self-Service Leads in Profits 
A drop of 11.9% in the cost of fo 


in the first six months of this year as 


| compared with the corresponding per 
| of 1937, kept many of the restaura: 
surveyed out of the red. The accou 
ant also found that table turnover 
faster and profits are greatest in s 
service restaurants or cafeterias, a! 
that restaurants of medium size ma 
more money on the capital invest 
than either large or small eating pla 
Most talks on labor legislation w 
conciliatory in tone. G. R. LeSauvag 
of the Frank G. Shattuck Co., ope: 
tors of the Schrafft restaurants a 
candy stores, injected a sincere n 


into the discussion when he urged th 
restaurant men be vigilant when lab 
legislation is pending, rather than cri! 
cal and complaining after its enactmen! 


that operating costs took 83.8% of 
every dollar of gross revenue received 
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Money and the Markets 


Enthusiasm over end of war crisis sends stock prices 
to new highs for 1938 with virtually all shares, led 
by building stocks, participating in advance. Industrial 
raw materials rise; foreign exchanges recover. 


Tue sTocK MARKET this week did the 
thing that’s dearest to the hearts of 
the bulls—on Wednesday the price 
averages burst through into new high 
ground for the year. New highs al- 
ways are gratifying, but this time they 
were doubly so. Prices, which had been 
afflicted by a world crisis in recent 
weeks, had given ground grudgingly; 
with the danger of war removed, they 
at once surged upward in the most 
heartening fashion. 


Bulls’ Hopes Bolstered 


Moreover, the new highs for 1938 
were set at the very time that finan- 
cial circles were jittering to talk about 
“technical reaction” after the uprush 
which greeted last week’s European 
settlement. Henceforth, this bull mai- 
ket can encounter all the profit-taking 
in the world, but the optimists will 
be fortified in the knowledge that 
prices were able to move into new high 
ground at the crucial moment. That, 
indeed, constitutes the answer given by 
Wall Street to the questioa, “What's 


5” 
ahead? 


Business and financial circles, ever 
since the Munich settlement, have been 
‘turning more and more to analysis 
of the domestic industrial outlook. The 
stock market has been followed with 
the greatest care for clues as to what 





lines were expected to do the best. 
And if one group of Wall Street favor- 
ites can be singled out, they are the 
building shares. 

Reports on the volume of home 
building have steadily grown more en- 
couraging. Government efforts to spur 
slum clearance projects have succeeded 
in depleting the U. S. Housing Author- 
ity’s $800,000,000 kitty. And _ this 
week’s conference between insurance 
companies, savings banks, and the gov- 
ernment’s large-scale housing experts 
tended to generate still further hope 
that the long promised housing boom 
was finally getting up a fair head of 
steam. 


Trading Interest Broad 


Bui the building shares were not the 
only favorites of the stock-minded 
gentry—not by a long shot. Of the 900 
individual stock issues traded on the 
New York Stock Exchange on Wednes- 
day, 736 went up and only 59 went 
down. Moreover, there were 73 new 
highs for 1938 recorded during the 
day. That indicates the extent to which 
traders were devoting attention to al- 
most all sections of the market—even 
the long-suffering public utilities—and 
the 2,240,000 shares that were traded 
on Wednesday gives further evidence 
of the widespread character of the buy- 





ing. Rubbers, steels, non-ferrous met 
als, merchandisers—hea\ y industries 
and consumers goods lines alike—all 
have had their turn in the stock market 
limelight in the course of the last 
few days. 

Although the stock market was the 
center of attraction on its way into 
new high ground, there were many 
other favorable developments in the 
markets. For example, the price of 
copper edged up a further eighth-of-a 
cent a pound to attain 104¢ by mid 
week, Chief factor in this advance is 
the realization in trade circles that 
copper at 10¢ and a little above is 
cheap if business is to continue to re- 
cover. 

Use of Copper Rising 

Favoring recovery in copper, the 
trade now figures that consumption of 
the metal in the United States is run- 
ning better than 50,000 tons a month 
in contrast to 30,000 and 35,000 tons a 
month not so very long ago. On top 
of that, the export outlook continues 
better than fair, bolstered by pretty 
consistent Japanese as well as Euro- 
pean takings. 

Another industrial raw material 
which has given a pretty spectacular 
account of itself pricewise is rubber 
Crude rubber this week had wiped out 
all the war-inspired losses of the pre 
ceding couple of weeks and was in new 
high ground for the June-October rv 
covery at about 17¢ a Ib. Hide mar- 
kets, encouraged by substantial im 
provement in the shoe industry, also 
scored new recovery highs. Cotton is 
up 50 points from the lows established 
during the war scares and has reco, 
ered approximately to the level of the 
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loan figure. Even wheat 
has edged up a bit. 

Foreign exchanges, in common with 
the other markets, have given a bet- 
ter account of themselves. The French 
franc, in particular, firmed up on the 
overwhelming vote of confidence for 
the Daladier government. This despite 
the fact that the world realizes the 
French financial situation still is des- 
perate, what with industrial troubles 
and the persistently heavy excess of 
imports over exports. 

Business and the markets recognize 
the fact that there are a few adverse, 
or at least negative, influences. It is 
clear that much remains to be done 
before Europe once more will be 
healthy, both politically and economic- 
ally; such  politico-economic — health 
would be very helpful to any sustained 
industrial recovery in this country. 

It is recognized, too, that President 


government 





LEGAL NOTICE 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933 

Of Business Week, published weekly at Albany, N. Y., 
for October 1, 1598, 

State of New York 2 on 
County of New York §™ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared D. C. McGraw, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Secretary of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc., Publishers of Business Week, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), eéte., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in_ the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Kegulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, MeGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. Editor, Ralph B. Smith, 
330 West 42nd Street, N. ¥. C. Managing Baker. Louis 
H. Engel, 330 West 42nd Street, } Y. C. Business 
Manager, Paul Montgomery, 330 West ind Street. 
x we G 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock If not owned by a corporation, the names 
and addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unine ~~ 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) McGraw-Hill Pe 
lishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 
Stockholders cf which are: James H McGraw, 330 
West 42nd St.. N. Y. C. James H. McGraw, Jr., 33° 
West 42nd St.. N. Y. C. James H. McGraw, James H 
McGraw, Jr & Curtis W. MeGraw, Trustees for 
Harold W. McGraw, James H. McGraw, Jr., Donald C 
McGraw, Curtis W. MeGraw Curtis W. McGraw, 330 
West 42nd St. N WY C Donald C. McGraw, 330 
West 42nd St., N. Y. C._ Anne Hugus Britton, 330 
West 42nd St.. N. ¥. C. Mildred W. McGraw, Madi- 
son, N. J. Grace W. Mehren, 33 West Grand Ave., 
Chicago, Il. J. Malcolm Muir & Guaranty Trust Co 
of New York, Trustees for Lida Kelly Muir, 524 Fifth 
Avenue, N. YY. C. F. S. Weatherby, 271 Clinton Road, 
Brookline, Mass, Elsa M. Wilsey, Madison, N. J. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting. is given; also that the said two paragraphs con 
tain statements embracing afflant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not ap 
pear upon the hooks of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this afflant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails 
or otherwise. to paid subscribers during the twelve 
months preceding the date shown above is. (This infor- 
mation ts required from daily publications only.) 

D. C. MeGRAW, Secretary. 

McGRAW-HILL PURLISHING COMPANY. INC 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of 


September, 1938 
[SEAL] H. E. BEIRNE, 


Notary Public, Nassau County, Cik’s No. 84. N. Y. 
0-B-90 


Cik’s No, 98, Rez. No 
fy Commission expires March 30, 1940. 











Roosevelt’s warning that business and 
labor should iron out their troubles is 
cogent. It is also clear that income of 
farmers from leading crops like wheat 
and cotton is stunted by low prices, 
that only fairly good income from 
livestock is preventing a more serious 
reduction in farm purchasing power. 
Yet these factors aren’t blocking re- 
covery at this early stage. 


More New Issues 


Half a dozen large corporate 
bond flotations are due to 
swell October financing total. 


CorPorRATE BORROWING took on new 
life this week with the offering of a 
couple of large bond issues and the 
filing of registration statements with 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion for several more. All in all, it ap- 
pears that October will fall only a little 
short of the $336,000,000 of new cor- 
porate financing recorded in August, 
the best month since June of 1937. 

The first large corporate security 
issue offered to the public since the 
middle of September made its appear- 
ance on Wednesday. It was $37,500,000 
of first mortgage 30-year 34% bonds 
of the Virginia Electric & Power Co., 
and it went like hot cakes. 

The offering hit the market at an 
excellent time. War fears had disap- 
peared, bond prices had risen, and 
institutional investors were keenly in- 
terested in picking up good sized blocks 
of bonds. Old offerings had been en- 
tirely disposed of excepting for a few 
bonds in a couple of steel issues which 
had proved a little “slow.” This 
prompted the underwriters to offer the 
issue the moment it cleared the 20-day 
“quarantine” imposed by the SEC on 
all flotations of new securities. 

The Virginia Electric issue was fol- 
lowed on Thursday by $34,000,000 of 
4% first mortgage bonds and $8,000,- 
000 of 4% serial notes of the Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co. These issues are 
largely refunding in character and were 
marketed as a part of the consolidation, 
built around Detroit City Gas, which 
was carried through in formation of 
Michigan Consolidated Gas. 


Expect Big Utility Offering 


The largest single issue in some time, 
$80,000,000 of first mortgage 34s for 
Public Service Co. of Northern IIli- 
nois, is expected on the market within 
a week or ten days. Sale of these securi- 
ties will enable the utility to refund all 
its bonds excepting for a small, non- 
callable issue; it marks another step 
in the sweeping lower-coupon financing 
program that is incident to consolida- 
tion under Commonwealth Edison of 
Public Service and other former Insull 

















electric properties in northern | 
Also due in the next few « 
Ohio Power Co.’s $55,000,000 . 
mortgage bonds and a block of <1). 
000,000 of 10-year serial notes 


the company proposes to pla 
vately with banks. Shortly bef 
end of this month, Firestone 1 -« 
Rubber’s $50,000,000 issue w . 


marketed, and at about the sam: 
$2,500,000 of 44% convertible « 
tures of the Carrier Corp. ar 
scheduled to make their appeara: 

Added up, it will be seen that 
flotations come to a matter of 
000,000. That’s pretty close to {hire 
times the September business, 
is encouraging, even though las 
month’s new capital market was of 
course paralized much of the tin 
the war fears which swept all 
markets. 

Completion of arrangements for on 
other deal which is hanging fire « 
make October the largest month of 
the year in point of corporate fina: 
by a substantial margin. Consolidatio 
of Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Co. with Wisconsin Electric Power ( 
under the name of the latter, awaits 
formal ratification. On completion 
issue of $55,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds and another of $14,500,000 
serial notes will be marketed. 


Largely for Refunding 


Surprisingly enough, very little of 
the October borrowing by corporations 
will be done to bolster working fu: 
on the prospect of business improve- 
ment. Whereas borrowing of new mone 
has been a fairly important part of 
most financing thus far in 1938, the 
October total is very largely for 
funding purposes. Only the Carrier 
Corp. and the Firestone issues, of all 
those outlined above, involve substan- 
tial additions to working funds. 

For the most part, corporations 
have been waiting to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the impending recovery in 
order more exactly to calculate their 
new capital requirements. With thie 
stock market acting sufficiently well 
to make conversion features an attra 
tive sweetener in new preferred stocks 
and bonds—well enough, thus far 
1938, in fact, to encourage the belief 
that common stock financing isn’t so 
very distant—the big underwriters 
look for a pretty active new capital 
market in the last two months of 1938 
and well into 1939. 


Nickel Plate—Notes of the Nicke! 
Plate road, which fell due in tl 
amount of $14,807,000 on Oct. 1, wi 
be extended for three years. At leas 
those will be which represent tl 
834% of the issue that assented to th: 
plan. 


The road’s board of directors sud 
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jy decided on Oct. 4 to declare this 
» for extension effective although a 
w da earlier it had been extended 
“] Oct. 11. The change, it is be- 
4. was dictated by the fact that 
s were being withdrawn than 
ig deposited in favor of the 


The meaning of all this is that the 
ad believes it will be able to escape 
orvanization with 833% of the issue 
for three years. Presumably, 
now intends to make interest pay- 
ents on senier bond issues, payments 
hich were deferred until the outcome 


f the proposed note extension could | 


. determined (BW—Sep3’38,p37). 


organization — After months of 
idy, the New York Curb Exchange 
»s decided to go the whole way in 
mpliance with the Securities and Ex- 
ange Commission’s views on how the 
ecutive management of a stock mar- 


et should be set up. Chief among the 


nts in which the new reorganization 
lan differs from those previously con- 
lered is the provision for a paid pres- 
lent 

This third set of proposals for reor- 
snization has received the blessing of 
ve SEC. In fact, it was taken to 


‘ashington before presentation to the | 


embers this week for a straw vote. 





HOW DO YOUR 
FIGURES 
COMPARE? 








How much monthly would your family need 


if you died? $ 


How much could they count on receiving? $..... 


Ask about our Monthly 
Income insurance plans. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 








The plan as it now stands follows | 


ry closely that carried out by the 
ew York Stock Exchange. Exchange 


1anagement is simplified by reduction | 
. ' 
» the number of committees. Both | 
. | 

embers and non-member partners in 


ember firms are to be represented on 
he board of 32, and in addition three 
presentatives of the public (individ- 
als with no personal interest in the 
curities business) are to be made gov- 
rors. To insure broad representation, 
les covering the functions of the 
ominating committee prevent its be- 
ming a self-perpetuating body. 

The Curb propeses to tighten up in 
veral directions so as to improve the 
haracter of its service and to present 
ore adequate assurance of the safety 


f customers’ funds and securities, The | 


iggestion which at once brought fav- 
rable comment from the SEC was that 
here might be established “a central 
hstitution to handle the banking and 
istodial functions of brokers.” 

That proposal is a pet of Chairman 
0. Douglas of the SEC. Some time 
go he suggested a “stock exchange trust 
ompany” to the New York Stock Ex- 
hange, opining that it might (a) effect 
ertain economies through centralizing 
eposit and custody of customers’ se- 
es and funds and (b) that it 
hould assure better protection for the 


istomers, 


urit 


Representation—F ollowing the grow- 
trend toward broader representa- 





and 1s under no circiimatances to be construed as an offering 


This announcement appears as a matter of record on!y 
y of such securities 


of these secur:tres for sale. or a8 an offer to buy of a8 4 solrcitation of an offer to buy ar 
The offering 1s made only by the prospectus, dated Ov tober 5, 1938 


$37,500,000 
Virginia Electric and Power Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds 
Series B 3'*%, Due September 1, 1968 


Price 103'2% 





Pius accrued interest from September 1, 1938, te date of delivery 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from the undertigned only in 
States in which the undersigned are qualified to act a+ dealers in 
securities and in which such prospectus may legally be distributed 


Stone & Webster and Blodget 
Incorporated 
The First Boston Corporation Brown Harriman & Co. 
Incorporated 
Blyth & Co.,inc. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Bonbright & Company Lehman Brothers 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. W. C. Langley & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. W. E. Hutton & Co. 


October 5, 1938. 

































ALL U.S. COMPANIES 


AMUSEMENTS. 


tion in the management of stock ex- 
changes, the Boston Stock Exchange, 
at its annual election, placed a non- 
member on its governing committee for 
the first time in its 104-year history. 
The Boston market didn’t go as far as 
some by picking a representative of the 
public, but chose a non-member part- 
ner in a member house. This governor 
is Lyon Carter, a partner in Estabrook 
& Co. 

Reelection was the order of the day 
so far as officers were concerned, Wil- 


liam B. Long, Stephen Paine, and Mark. 


R. Hodges being retained as president, 
vice-president, and treasurer, 
tively. 

Incidentally, the Boston exchange 
undertook an unusual job during the 
hurricane a fortnight back when many 
parts of New England were isolated 
from New York. The storm put the 
Big Board ticker out of commission in 
Boston and many nearby cities. Tak- 
ing advantage of New York quotations 
supplied by H. C. Wainwright & Co., 
Paine, Webber & Co., and other mem- 
bers, the Boston exchange was able to 
get prices from New York to its own 
floor by private wire. These, in turn, 
were printed on the Boston Stock Ex- 
change ticker along with local quota- 
tions. 


respec- 


Shoes and Hides—One of the very 
optimistic news items of recent days 
concerned a 36.3% rise in production of 
leather boots and shoes from July to 
August, and an August gain of 7.7% 
over the same month last year. Inas- 
much as production for the first eight 
months of 1938 was nearly 18% below 
that for a year ago, it looks like a really 
important turn for the better in this 
industry. 

Such, certainly, was the verdict of the 


RUBBER AND TIRES 
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hide market. Tanners are bidding pretty 
good prices for hides. Packers are sell- 
ing more hides than they are taking 
off present runs of cattle to slaughter 
houses. And tanners aren’t any too 
anxious to let hides go to the manufac- 
turing industries at prevailing prices. 
Quotations, for the most part, are at or 
near the best levels reached since the 
rise started in June. 

Present ideas on prices are based very 
largely on the expectation of continued 
recovery. The trade is looking ahead 
into 1939 at the present time, because 
manufacturers have pretty well supplied 
distributors with the shoes necessary to 
meet expanding retail demand until 
after the holidays. Thus it is anticipated 
that retail prices will be little changed 
until late in 1938—but there is a good 
deal of talk about higher prices early 
next year. 

Incidentally, figures on shoe produc- 
tion over the next few months will make 
spectacularly favorable comparisons 
with a year ago because the industry 
sharply curtailed output a little over 
a year ago. 


Cottonseed Oil Mystery—In the mar- 
kets for edible oils, there are a lot of 
time-honored relationships. For ex- 
ample, the fats-and-oils brokers always 
expect lard to sell 1¢ to 14¢ a Ib. above 
refined cottonseed oil; they expect 
crude cottonseed oil to stay about 3¢ a 
Ib. above crude soybean oil. Whenever 
these price ratios got out of line in the 
past, consuming industries always be- 
gan to substitute the product which 
was, relatively, the cheapest. 

But cottonseed oil for many months 
has been selling closer to lard than ever 
before. A short time ago things went 
completely cockeyed, and cottonseed oil 
went higher than lard. Everybody ex- 


| 


rT T | 





© BUSINESS 


pected that shifting consum) 
either put lard up or drag it 
tor down. But nothing of t! 
happened; as a matter of 
spread in favor of cottonse: 
widened until it is more t! 
Ib. above lard. 

Crude cottonseed oil, in th 
has been selling around 64¢ 
soybean oil hasn’t been a! 
much above 5¢ in the Decat 
The spread in favor of cotton- 
other words, has been appr 
double what it normally is ex 
be. 

If these markets weren’t so i: 
correlated—if substitution of « 
another weren't so easy—it mi; 
gued that supply and demand 
ulating prices. That is to say 
be reasoned that since the cot 
is short, the supply of cott« 
will be relatively small; and t! 
hog runs to slaughter this fal! 
fairly large (hogs marketed 
have been averaging a good 10 | 
ier than a year ago), ther 
plenty of lard. On the basis « 
facts, cottonseed oil might be < 
lard cheap. 

Cottonseed oil might remai 
than lard, though it would be su 
if it were entirely a domestic | 
But cottonseed oil has been sel! 
enough recently to cause a mod 
crease in imports despite the pr 
tariff. Talk to the best inform: 
oil men, and they'll tell you: 

“These price relationships ju 
exist—but they do. We’ve bee: 
on this situation for some time 1 
we've almost given up guessing 

Meanwhile, trading natur: 
slowed up, and elimination of wa 
hasn’t helped nearly as much a- 


had hoped. 
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HR BUSINESS OUTLOOOK in Eur- 
ope is less bright for the imme- 
diate future than it is in the 
"hited States. A new Europe is being 
born as a result of the Munich confer- 
nce, and European executives are as 
much in the dark as Americans over 
hat to expect from the new offspring. 
In the short period which has elapsed 
ince the epochal Munich accord, a few 
thought: have taken definite form: 
1) France, it is admitted even in 
aris, will retreat completely from Cen 
tral European politics, and (following 
echoslovakian dismemberment) the 
Paris-sponsored Little Entente will be 
dissolved. 
2) Russia will be squeezed out of 
Europe’s political picture, and will turn 
s energies to Asia and the Orient. 
3) Germany will quickly win un- 
lisputed domination over Central and 





BUSINESS ABROAD 


Germans are poised for big trade drive in Balkans, France retreats 
from Central Europe to cope with growing domestic problems. 
Mediterranean has become Europe’s No. Ll problem. 


From Wireless and Cable Reports by Business Week's Foreign Bureaus 


Southeastern Europe. Even during the 
short interval since the Munich accord 
was reached, Berlin officials at Beo- 
grad have announced that Germany 
will cooperate with Yugoslavia on a 
huge new public works construction 
program. German officials will continue 
and intensify their campaign to find 
new markets in the entire Danube 
basin. Every other major competitor 
will soon be forced out of this region. 
Berlin is even talking of a rapproche- 
ment with Prague, once the bitter situ- 
ation has lost its vivid freshness. 


Mediterranean Issue Looms 

(4) The Mediterranean has already 
taken the place of Czechoslovakia as 
Europe’s No. 1 danger zone. The out- 
come of the Spanish crisis will prove 
whether or not Chamberlain gambled 
wisely at Munich. 


and Correspondents 


(5) Despite the fact that Premier 
Daladier received the support of his 
government as far as the Munich com- 
mitments are concerned, France and the 
rest of Europe know that the country 
is likely to face a serious internal finan- 
cial and political crisis before the end 
of the year. The granting of dictatorial 
powers over the country’s fiscal polli- 
cies may delay the crisis until after 
Dec. 1, but it does not remove from the 
minds of all leading executives the fear 
that business is going to be unsettled 
this winter, and troubles in France may 
precipitate further international crises 
in Europe. France is living on the in- 
stalment plan, payments are in arrears, 
and income is dwindling instead of 
growing. 

Every train pulling out of the big 
Vienna station is filled with sharp- 
witted German salesmen bound for the 





Effects on Czechoslovakia: 
Territorial loss: probably one-fourth 
of total area (uncertain until 
plebiscites are completed). 
Population loss: probably one-third 
of total (about 4,000,000) 
Estimated loss of industries and 
products: 
Textiles—75°% to 90% of industry 
. which, under Prague control, 
ranked fifth in world in volume 
of output. 
Porcelain—90°% of industry, largely 
in western Bohemia. 
Glass—85°~ of industry, especially 
at Gablonz and Aussig. 
Coal and Lignite—From 60°% to 


deare? 80%, particularly in Moravska- 
Ostrava, Teplitz, and Karlsbad 

bler regions. 

high Iron and Steel—50% to 70%, es- 


pecially in region around Vitko- 
vice, Moravska-Ostrava, Brunn, 
Ore Mountains. The Skoda works 
remain in Czech territory, but 
will lose their main fuel supplies. 
Chemicals—60° lost, particularly 
ne around Falkenau, Aussig, Morav- 
ska-Ostrava, and Bratislava. 
Radium—Germany probably — will 
obtain the famed Joachimsthal 
radium mine, most important in 





the world before radium was dis- 
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What the Czechoslovakian Question Means to Business 





Gen. Jan Syrovy 
A fighter, his job is to keep the peace 
as Prague, having executed the orders 
from Munich, plans the country’s eco- 
nomic rehabilitation. 


covered in the Belgian Congo. 
Electric power—Large steam and 
hydroelectric stations are located 
in the mountains in Sudetenland. 
Prague is supplied with power 
from this region. 
Shoes—-The Bata shoe industry is 


Effects on U. S. business: 
Loans: Czechoslovakia is in default 





in the heart of Czech territory 
and should not be affected ex 
cept by constriction of its home 
market. | 

Forests—Nearly 250% of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s timber lands are in re 
gions likely to be lost. 

Resorts and hotels—Karlsbad and 
Marienbad, world famous spas 
whose rich visitors provided 
Czechoslovakia with quantities of | 
foreign exchange, are already oc- 
cupied by Germany. 


on $165,000,000 to the U.S. gov- 
ernment on post-war rehabilita 
tion loans. Under the Johnson 





act, it is impossible for Prague 
to float further loans here. 
Trade: Importers of Czech goods will | 
probably receive all of their 
Christmas merchandise before the 
tariff status of the Sudeten 
region changes officially from 
Czech to German. Czech mer | 
chandise receives most-favored- 
nation treatment in the United 
States; Germany is on our tariff 
“black list,” and German goods 
therefore receive none of the duty 
concessions accorded under our 
reciprocal trade program 
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Blue Ribbon 


Ships 


OF THE 


PACIETC 





The great white Empresses hold 
every speed record to and from 
the Orient. 10 days direct to 
Yokohama by Empress of Asia 
or Empress of Russia. Or only 
three days more via Hawaii by 
Empress of Japan, largest and 
fastest on the Pacific, or Empress 
of Canada. Connect at Hono- 
lulu from California ports. 


—— 
From Vancouver and Victoria 


to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila. 
Details from YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
41 offices in U. S. and Canada. 
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BUTTER FOR SUDETENLAND 


GERMANS APPLAUDED VIGOROUSLY W hen 


Prime Minister Chamberlain’s figure 
was flashed on the screen at Berlin 


movie theaters this week, but when they 
went after grocery supplies they found 
that their butter rations had been cut 
drastically because of Berlin’s urgent 
need to keep the new Sudeten territories 
happy with plentiful supplies of all 
products to which they were accustomed 
under the Czechoslovakian régime. Not 
until the plebiscites are completed and 
German police control over the new re- 
gions established are the Sudetens likely 
| to share the disliked but necessary food 
ration system of old timers in the Reich. 


ROME AND PARIS WARM UP 


NEGOTIATIONS among the _ British, 
French, and Italians for a settlement of 
the Spanish question took a favorable 
turn this week when it was revealed 
that the Italian crown prince and prin- 
cess would stop off in the French capi- 
tal on their way to Belgium for the 
dedication of a memorial to the princess’ 
father, the late King Albert. During 
their state visit in Paris, some agree- 
ment regarding foreign intervention in 
Spain is expected to be announced. 





FREIGHT RATES FIXED 


CANADA FOR THE SECOND TIME is regu- 
lating freight rates on the Great Lakes. 
Under powers long dormant, the Cana- 
dian Board of Grain Commissioners has 
fixed a maximum rate of 7¢ a bushel for 
grain moving to market. Rates rose to 
8¢ during the recent rush of grain to 
export points along the seaboard. 


NEW NAME FOR DOLLAR 


AN OLD AND RESPECTED NAM! 
disappear from the waterfr. 
10 when stockholders of 
Steamship Line will meet 
reorganization plans, which 
naming the line. 








PARIS RECOGNIZES ETHI« ?14 


Decision sy Paris to send 

bassador to Rome means tha: 
prepared to recognize Italy's 
conquest. The French amba 
present his credentials to \ 
manuel III, “King of Italy 
peror of Ethiopia.” 


PEAR MARKET 


PEAR GROWERS have a new tra 


tunity in The Netherlands. Since Oc: 


and effective until June 30, ) th 


Dutch will reduce by 50% t! 
duties on pears. 


DOMINION AIR MAIL SERVICE 


REPEATEDLY POSTPONED for mor 
year, inauguration of Trans-Ca 
Lines mail service took place |: 
So far the service is trans-Ca 
name only, for it still operates « 
tween Vancouver and Winnipx 
eastward flight was on sched 
the westward flight was delay: 


terminus by weather conditions. A: 


express service was started Sept 
After a few months, passengers 
carried and the service extend: 
to Montreal and later to Halif 
Post Office tripled air mail 

newspapers and magazines to | 
with lower rates for parcels ov: 
















Balkans. The most intensive trade drive 
ever attempted under the Nazis is un- 
der way. Budapest, Beograd, and Sofia 
are only stopping off places on the road 
to Bucharest and Istanbul. 


Berlin Helps Sell 


An advance corps of German foreign 
trade officials has prepared the way. 
They have hinted to the Hungarians 
that they will buy their wool and dairy 
products, to the Yugoslavs that they 
will take bauxite, copper, and grain, to 
the Rumanians that they will buy cere- 
als and oil, and to the Turks that they 
want currants, tobacco, and cotton—if 
those countries are prepared in return 
to spend the money they receive for 





German goods. 

It is the same old tempting offer of 
the last four years, made sweeter, no 
doubt, by the full realization during 
the last 10 days that old friends and 
allies in Western Europe can hardly be 
relied on for economic or diplomatic aid. 





The Unitea States has little | 
in this part of the world. In 
the former French political ti 
French have little at stake ex 
the way of old loans. But the | 
and the smaller industrial nat 
Europe, will lose markets wher 
have had more than a toehold 
good many years. 


Britain Is Hopeful—London is « 


again. Parliament has given the ‘ 
berlain government a vote of con! 
The pound has recovered to about * 
Buying has been resumed but m 
large scale. Britain is mildly opt 
but unwilling yet to make an 
term commitments. 

A general election has been ru 
all week, but it seems likely now 


will be avoided. This does not mean 


the Chamberlain policies have t! 
qualified support of the public; it n 
means that the country is willi 
support the prime minister as far 
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, but that he must prove that 
arry out his program promptly. 











Ca 
Prom} signing of the new trade accord 
th t United States would boost his 
” considerably. But something 
ke ettlement of the Spanish prob- 





ecessary soon if the country is 





nue its confidence in him. 






London is concerned over the eco- 





nomic | roblem in France. A crisis seems 
to be ahead. Undoubtedly a full reali- 
zation of France’s internal weakness in- 
duenced British maneuvering during 
the last few months. 

Rearmament will expand during the 
ew months, will probably provide 









next 
the only important impetus to trade. 







Germany Demobilizes—For the first 
time in five months, German business 
leaders feel that they can have some 
confidence in the future. A huge new 
market in Southeastern Europe seems 
assured; soldiers are going to be released 
to help meet the shortage of workers; 
and suspended public works projects 








will be resumed. 

In spite of the pride in having the 
Sudetenland handed to the Reich, Ger- 
mans are having many a headache over 
the problems of economic assimilation 












for new industries. 





Orrawa—It is too early to note re- 
action in Canadian business to the 
European settlement but no great 
effect could be expected since the gen- 
eral curtailment during the war scare 
was not pronounced. Business held 
fairly steadily during the worst of the 










Canadian Business Roundup 


With the war scare removed, Dominion business turns 
to railroad problems, Alberta bank taxes, and plans 


of the new region. It is highly indus- 
trialized; it depends on selling nearly 
80% of its output in foreign markets; 
it cannot be allowed to suffer any low- 
ering of its economic standards because 
of being taken over by Germany. Since 
annexation is bound to bring higher 
wages and greater production costs, it 
will be necessary for the Reich imme- 
diately to extend its export subsidy to 
this region. 


Daladier Wins in France—The 
French have voted full support of the 
Daladier moves at Munich, and have 
given the present government full au- 
thority to handle the financial situation 
as it sees fit during the present emer- 
gency, but the business and political out- 
look in France is bad. The country has 
an enormous and costly debt, the treas- 
ury is empty, its trade balance is seri- 
ously unfavorable, it has not settled the 
labor problem nor found a way of 
boosting production. The Premier has 
promised that he will not institute for- 
eign exchange control measures, or fur- 
ther devaluation, during the six weeks 
he has absolute authority to handle the 
situation, but even the sanguine are wor- 
ried over what may happen this winter. 


anxiety. Heavy export sales of wheat 
are helping general economy. Rail 
freight movement is not far behind 
last year. Construction is only season- 
ally curtailed. Retail trade is reported 
fairly good throughout the country. 
Biggest prospective industrial proj- 
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Canadian Business Check List 
Weekly Index Numbers— 
1926 100 
Sept. 24, °38 Sept. 17, ’38 Sept. 25, °37 
General Index 108.3 109.3 110.4 
Key Components : 
Carloadings 78.7 81.1 85.5 
Bank Clearings ; 105.1 105.9 97.8 
Common Stock Prices. 98.6 98.0 117.6 
Shares Traded ......... 214.9 85.5 119.7 
Monthly ——-— —Cumulative from Jan, 1 
19338 1937 1938 1937 
Automobiles (number) 
Production (August) ‘ 6,452 10,742 117,617 157,248 
Domestic Sales (August) . 7,204 9,074 92,082 115,998 
Exports (August) 3,912 8,802 43,632 51,416 
Pig Iron (toms) (August) eee 49,477 74,578 504,873 578,258 
Newsprint (tons) 
Production (August) : 220,303 319,876 1,682,720 2,423,830 
Exports (August)...... 219,610 283,128 1,523,732 2,219,814 
Electric Power Output (kw) 
(000 omitted) (August)... . 2,071,901 2,197,725 16,774,714 18,141,912 
Construction Contracts (August) $22,113,400 $24,830,800 $123,926,800  $156,691,900 
| Life Insurance Sales (August).. $27,996,000 $28,411,000 $248,171,000  $253.567.000 | 
ta: Dominion Bureau of Statistica Business Week | 
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THE HANDIEST POCKET 
KNIFE EVER DESIGNED! 
@ Neat, handy, useful and durable. 


Stainless steel frame. Blade of fin- 
est razor steel, chromium plated. 








ual. owe practical 


Graceful design, light weight, Ane 
enough to wear on your silver, 
sold or platinum chain. 


Dheee blades in oue 


Instantly opened or closed 
with one hand. No broken 
fingernails. . . 
Blade locks 
easily in any 
one of 3lengths 
«+. really three 
blades in one. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


At your dealer's... or sent postpaid 
for #1.00. Use the coupon below 




























RECUTVEO— The Sport Knife 
attractively boxed, makes an ideal 
good-will gift. C moe [comp or 
ad etched on blade if : 
Write or wire at once ae full de- 
tails and quantity prices. 
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losed ix $1.00 for oCartety B port Knife. 
f 1 am not entirely satisfied, 1 return 
and my $1.00 will be 
erders add 3c for eales joe tax.) This offer good 
in U. 5. A. only b-3 
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ect in Canada is construction by Steel 
Company of Canada of a $10,000,000 
continuous strip mill. It will be the 
only mill of its kind in Canada and 
the building of equipment will mean 
important orders. As much as possible 
of the equipment will be purchased 
domestically. 


Liquor Profits Large 


Increasing sales of “Ten High” 
straight bourbon in the United States 
are the principal reason why share- 
holders of Hiram Walker-Gooderham 
and Worts Limited expect, for the year 
ended Aug. 31, dividends not far short 
of the $8.29 received for the preceding 
year. Company’s sales in the United 
States are reported running about the 
same as last year when a net of about 
$6,500,000 was earned. 


Banks Are Taxed 


Canadian banks operating in Alberta 
have paid the Social Credit provincial 
government about $100,000 under the 
new banking corporation tax law upon 
threat of action by the government. 
The banks feared confiscation of assets 
if they did not pay but hope to have the 
law upset and the money refunded. 


New Airplane Factory 


White Aircraft Limited, new Toron- 
to company, has acquired a plant north 
of that city formerly used for manu- 
facturing water craft, and plans to 
manufacture various types of planes, 
including the White amphibian for 
which it has Empire rights, and the 
White Hawk, a smaller plane, for which 
it has world rights exclusive of the 
United States. The company is ex- 
pected to offer securities to the public 
soon. 

Railway Unification 

The Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce wants immediate action to put 
an end to Canadian National Railway 
deficits, and its approval of the recent 
Senate inquiry into railway matters 
indicates that it favors unification of 
the two roads as urged by Canadian 
Pacific’s president, Sir Edward Beatty. 


London Campaign Continues 


Canadian exporters have been noti- 
fied that the government’s Trade De- 
partment is following up the “Canada 
Calling” campaign of last year in Brit- 
ain with an intensive advertising effort 
in the London area this fall. The ad- 
vertising will feature especially Canadi- 
an canned tomatoes, fruits, vegetables 
and salmon, cheese, bacon and apples. 
The bulk of canned tomato juice 
bought by Britain now comes from 
Canada where formerly the United 
States article led. Newspaper adver- 
tising and street posters are being 
used principally in the campaign. 
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Homework 


postponement of war in Europe (that’s 
bjt is) puts our problem of peace in 
merica back on top of the pile of the 


y’s work again. This may be a let- 
r governments whose meat is 


wn 
sergencies, and who are often tempted 
» make them by martial adventures 






hen domestic life is full of difficulties. 
ot if we want emergencies in America 
« have one on the docket in this coun- 

older and more important to us 
-an the self-determination of Czecho- 
wakia. That emergency is the job of 
paintaining the American standard of 















Ving. 
We cannot expect a return to full 
miployment and general prosperity in 
is country, without a great change in 
¢ prevailing public attitude and pub- 
¢ policies toward business enterprise. 
e shall probably have temporary fluc- 
ations from current levels of business 
tivity during the next few years, as 
federal government manufactures 
nd hands out more or less fake money 
various groups, or as prospects of 
in Europe or elsewhere rise or fall. 
f we are lucky we may see the produc- 
ion index get back to the level of fif- 
een years ago by the end of this year. 
But these ups and downs will not bring 
s any nearer to the real recovery that 
so long overdue. Rather they are 
ikely to retard restoration of sound 
yosperity and resumption of real prog- 
ess, because the factors that underlie 
hem are artificial and unhealthy. 




















tis time that business men, the Ameri- 
an people and their public servants 
topped fooling themselves about the 
ctual economic situation and the busi- 
ess outlook in the United States. The 
ruth is that the only basis of a rising 
tandard of living, the strength and ex- 
ansion of enterprise, has been under- 
ined, disintegrated, or dissipated. Not 
nly have we not been able to get back 
0 pre-depression levels of production 
ifter ten years, but the real per capita 
neome produced by private enterprise 
n this country today is less than it was 
hirty years ago. The annual output of 
oods and services by our business 
ystem has not increased as much as 
he population since 1909. The country 
s actually poorer today than it was a 
eneration ago, because the capacity of 
s productive organization to meet the 
weds of a growing population has de- 
lined. For a quarter century there has 
een an enormous wastage of human 
esources and capital which has seri- 
usly impaired the productive power of 






















he American people. This wastage has 
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been greatly accelerated in the course 
of the past five years and is continuing 
unchecked. 

This situation is going to make life 
much harder for our children. It cannot 
be met by manufacturing and distrib- 
uting more money to them or to our- 
selves. The plain fact is that we need 
more goods and services to buy with 
the money we have, and we can’t pro- 
duce them. Our productive capacity for 
all the things we need and want is in- 
adequate and is not growing fast 
enough. 


To provide a higher standard of living 
for more of our people now and in the 
next generation we must have an enor 
mous increase in our productive facili- 
ties—an increase much greater than 
took place in the generation before the 
war, because we still have to make up 
for a large part of the destruction and 
waste during that catastrophe and in 
the years since. 

To do this we need not only a great 
increase in saving and investment of 
savings by our people; we must greatly 
increase the productive capacity of our 
labor. The growth of productive facili- 
ties in the United States in the past 
generation has not been sufficient to 
offset the decline in effective labor 
power. The most urgent demand in 
America today is for many more pro- 
ductive workers and much more effec- 
tive working capacity in our labor 
force. Our unemployment problem is 
an economic illusion resulting from the 
inadequacy of capital, the inefficiency 
of labor, and the incompetence of gov- 
ernment. If we were to resume the rate 
of economic growth that prevailed be- 
fore the World War we would be facing 
an acute shortage of workers in a few 
years. 


We cannot expect real recovery and 
resumption of progress until the level 
of the enterprise energies of the Ameri- 
can people as a whole, including invest- 
ors, management and _ workers, is 
enormously heightened. If we are to 
maintain and raise the general stand- 
ard of life in America, we must have 
a revitalization of enterprise through- 
out our whole business organization. To 
bring this about requires not only great- 
er courage and initiative among our 
business leaders, but wise and far- 
sighted policies of organized labor and 
government which will foster, promote 
and cooperate in the conservation of 
the country’s capital and the develop- 
ment of the working powers of our 
people. 
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Consequences of the Peace 


EACE—waR; peace—war. For three weeks in 

Europe, the pendulum swept first one way, 

then the other. And with each swing, world 
markets reacted—neurotically. On war threats, com- 
mon stocks dropped: on peace prospects, they rallied. 
Commodities jumped hither and yon. Foreign 
exchanges hung on each word of a European 
statesman. 

Now, the bloodless war has been lost and won. The 
battle’s over. And this week business men went back 
to their desks with new hopes of peace in Europe. The 
markets—those sensitive barometers of men’s feelings 
—have recorded the human response: relief. Indus- 
trial common stocks rallied and pierced their August 
highs. Commodities subsided to nominal activity. 
Foreign exchanges, though still subject to a strong 
pull from the dollar, turned more orderly. 

Yet, those three terrible weeks of war, then peace, 
then war, then peace again, cannot be marked off the 
calendar as if they hadn’t happened. Just as a high 
fever takes toll of a human sufferer, so this war fever 
has taxed business. For three weeks, business men have 
based their policies on the fluctuating cables from 
Europe ; for three weeks, they have hesitated to place 
orders; for three weeks, with each sharp drop in the 
stock market, retail sales have suffered. 


N ONE CAN MEASURE in dollars and cents the price 
of a war crisis. But we do know that export and 
import markets have been upset, held inactive by the 
suspense; that steamer passages to and from Europe 
have been unceremoniously canceled; that mobilizing 
and equipping armies—even though they did not 
march to war—has sapped the financial strength of 
foreign treasuries. 

But already a rebound from that industrial set- 
back is evident in the United States. Retail merchants 
report that purchases, postponed by the menace of 
war, have come home to the cash register with pros- 
pects of peace. Steel mills, which a few weeks ago 
noted a suspension of orders as a direct consequence 
of foreign uncertainty, this week stepped up their 
operations to a new high for the year. 

Out of the crisis thus has come an air of guarded 
optimism. Business men expect that industry now will 
shake off the interruption and take up where the 
crisis left off. The advance in industrial common 


stocks, which recovered to new highs in heavy trading, 
suggests as much. But there is a danger of over- 
optimism. Already, the talk is of rapid revival in 


foreign trade, now that political problems iy Evurog 
have been “settled.” 

Realism demands, however, that business © en tab 
stock ; that they be wary of conclusions that « during 
peace has been attained. The armament rac. stil] ; 
on. Munich produced little more than an arvied try 
and an approach to the settlement of future prob 


lems. The Czechoslovakian partition may yet ca 


trouble; French internal conditions are stil! this way 
and that—as liberals battle conservatives anc defeny 
of the franc remains a desperate problem. Englay 
still has to make peace with Germany on colonial 
claims. Civil war still rages in Spain. 

has bees 


B: WHEN THAT’S BEEN SaiD, the worst 
said. Every day that passes puts war farth 

away and brings closer industrial revival in Euroy 

Yet until there are more concrete indications of bus 
ness improvement abroad, it is well not to counf 
Europe as a heavy contributor to industrial recover 
here. 

Nor is there need to—particularly. Internal bus 
ness in the United States has established its o 
recovery momentum. For nearly four months it h 
been rising strongly and persistently (BW—0Oct1'3 
p51). At first, only the consumer goods industrie 
showed rallying power. But in more recent month 
the heavy industries—steel, automobiles, const ructior 
—have become partners in the advance. This carrie 
the implicit suggestion that a full, rounded recoven 
may be under way—aided by government spending 
which now is climbing to a post-1937 peak. 

Moreover, there is a distinct possibility that in sq 
months, if foreign political asperities are smoothed 
out, Europe too will enjoy industrial recovery. Ther 
instead of isolated improvement in the United State 
business recovery here may become merged with an 
strengthened by world recovery. 
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